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We pay tribute to music education 
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The Prof. Edgar H. Lehrman Memorial Foundation proudly presents 


LEONARD LEHRMAN & HELENE WILLIAMS 


Sun. 4/27 12:30pm 2 AUSTRALIAN SONGS by Leonard Lehrman, 
part of concert by Remarkable Thtr Brigade & Vox Novus at Jan Hus Presbyterian Church 


SUN. 6/22 3PM SHAKESPEARE SONGS by Mandelbaum & Lehrman, 
in concert produced by Downtown Music, St. Marks-in-the Bowery, 2nd Ave. & 10th St. 


with Kathryn Wieckhorst in FIVE CENTURIES OF GREAT DUETS* 


(incl. Bernstein, Blitzstein, Prokofiev, Lehrman) 


Sun. 3/2 3pm Syosset Library Thu. 7/17 12:30pm E. Meadow Library 
Sat. 3/15 8pm _Plainview-Old Bethpage Library Sun. 11/9 2pm Port Washington Library 
Sun. 4/13 2pm Wantagh Library Sun. 11/16 2pm N. Merrick Library 


Thu. 5/8 2pm Bethpage Library Sun. 11/29 2pm Freeport Library 


and in THE BOOBY TRAP OR OFF OUR CHESTS 
the musical revue on the link between bras & breast cancer 


with Cary Bair & Susan Blake 
BY LEONARD LEHRMAN & SYDNEY ROSS SINGER 
” „with its shifting leitmotivs—a real pick-me-up. The libretto, although 
based on a very serious subject, made its point with good humor, and the 
singers acted and sang with real flair.” —Mark Greenfest, NMC 
Sat. 5/17 2pm WomanSpace, Great Neck Sr. Center 
Sun. 10/19 4pm Plainview-Old Bethpage Library Sat. 10/25 2pm Long Beach Public Library 


Dr. Lehrman is Founder & Director of The Metropolitan Philharmonic Chorus. On January 1, 2008 
he became Music Director/Composer-in-Residence at United Methodist Church of Huntington & Cold 
Spring Harbor, the central site, among many, of the 2009 Elie Siegmeister Centennial Celebration— 
including Hofstra, Queens College, NYU, Brooklyn College, American University, The National Gallery, 
The American Music Research Center in Boulder CO & elsewhere 


*This project made possible in part with public funds from the N.Y. State Council on the Arts Decentralization 
Program, administered by the L.I. Arts Council at Freeport. 


For further information please call 516-825-2939 
email: ljlehrman@gmail.com www.artists-in-residence.com/ljlehrman 
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IN THIS ISSUE: 

We bring to the fore two essential 
aspects of art music: education and 
creative freedom. Whenever we read or 
hear about the dropping of music and art 
from school curricula, we are reminded of 
the state of traditional human values in 
our society. It’s difficult to compete with 
the kinds of projected salaries outstanding 
professional football and basketball play- 
ers can expect vs., say, the members of a 
symphony orchestra. 

Music education is facing all sorts of 
challenges, some of which are posed by 
the new technologies, such as how to use 
computers or iPods or DVDs (see review of 
Jan Tucker Rhoda's violin lesson) to open 
up new worlds of possibility. Still in play 
are the challenges of paying for a good 
music education one wants to pursue, 
what schools and/or what private teachers 
to choose, etc., etc. The good news is that, 
despite rampant commercialism, American 
music education is perhaps at the high- 
est level of achievement ever enjoyed. 
Just look at the quality of the young per- 
formers you see at concert venues. They 
are equipped to perform the most com- 
plex music being produced today, music 
by their equally young peers who have 
chosen a career of composition. The ques- 
tion is no longer musical training—the 
supply of skill and talent is overwhelming. 
The issue is economics—the demand no 
longer meets the supply. 

Is this the price we pay for the freedoms 
granted us to live our lives as we choose, 
without interference by government or the 
various institutions that serve our secular 
society? It is not our intention to write 
an essay on sociology in music, but let’s 
just look at one example of a society 
that did not offer the creative artist total 
freedom, the Soviet Union, where one of 
music’s greatest figures faced the every- 
day pressures of survival, both personal 
and creative. Dmitri Shostakovich man- 
aged to produce symphonies and concerti 
and chamber works, music that at times 
seemed to rise from the depths of his soul. 
Yet much of his music was also lively, full 
of good humor and, we are told by those 
who lived in that society at the time, 
some of his passages contain hidden mes- 
sages for his listeners pointedly denied by - 
Nicolas Slonimsky, by the way, (see NMC 
v14#3). 

Have we produced music of that cali- 
ber? Perhaps not. If we listen to the works 
of other European composers, one gets a 
sense of the tradition of music as a pro- 
found form of expression whether tragic 


or celebratory. From Bach to Stockhau- 
sen, composers were all well-schooled in 
every aspect of music, but the greatest 
among them never allowed the academy to 
dampen the powerful emotions expressed 
in their music. The American approach has 
been far, far different. One Russian emigré 
once said to me that he found so-called 
American art music “superficial.” 

Such a comparative judgment is meant 
to suggest nothing more than that the 
nature of a society has at least something 
to do with the kind of music that is pro- 
duced. Our personal rap is that composers 
need to free themselves from the precepts 


they may have been imbued with by their 


pedants. For it is in those 40 or more years 
of the past century when they were smit- 


ten with mathematical models, either by 
choice or coercion, that we lost a good part 


of our audience for new music. Composers 


produced all too much music devoid of any 


BRAVI to... 


Tania León, director of music composition 
at Brooklyn College and the Claire and Leonard 
Tow Distinguished Professor, for her invitation 
to be a U.S. Artistic Ambassador for the US 
Embassy in Madrid. Embassy officials have 
asked Leon to serve as the keynote speaker for 
their Black History Month program in March. In 
her role with the embassy, León will participate 
in a program at the Museum of the Americas 
and will speak at venues throughout the city. 
As an Ambassador of American Culture, she 
will provide Spanish audiences, particularly 
Spanish youth, with the opportunity to learn 
more about the culture of the United States 
through her music and personal experiences ... 
Her composition, Horizons, has been chosen 
for the 2008 Beijing International Congress on 
Women in Music. 


Gloria Coates, the most prolific woman 
symphonist in history, for her newest CD on 
Naxos, which 
has reached #1 
on the eMusic 
chart, the most 
downloaded 
CD of 15,780 
classical 
albums. EMusic 
is the world’s 
largest digital 
music retailer. 
On the chart of 
tracks, “Dream 
Sequence” 


Gloria Coates 
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passion, any sense of life. There was too 
much emphasis on musical engineering, as 
if there were a structural problem that had 
to be solved. But we also recognize that 
many of the pedants of that era were truly 
influential figures in the best sense, and 
we urge you to read the marvelous tribute 
to Andrew Imbrie by Joshua Kosman in our 
obituary section. 

Still, it is healthy to see that composers 
are beginning to regenerate themselves 
and be free of the straits of academe, for 
that association has not always produced 
“good” music. 

There is a tradition going back to Eu- 
ropean musical society in which compos- 
ers resorted to certain structural forms to 
achieve all-out fun with music. One of the 
cleverest examples of the musical palin- 
drome, for example, was Paul Hindemith’s 
Hin und Zuruck, an opera whose story 
leads up to a murder whereupon every- 


Transitions was #2 after a track from Bartok’s 
Bluebeard’s Castle. On the ‘Editor's Pick’ CD are 
Symphony #15 performed by the Vienna Radio 
Symphony under Michael Boder, Cantata da 
Requiem performed by the Talisker Players of 
Toronto with soprano Teri Dunn, and Transitions 
played by the Ars Nova Ensemble Nuremberg 
under Werner Heider. The compositions, all 
performed live, are a cross-section of the 
composers work written between 1972 and 
2006. She has 5 CDs on the Naxos, American 
Classics label: 2 CDs are symphonic, 2 are of 
string quartets, and another a quartet on the 
album “Explore America.” In January, Raymond 
Bisha interviewed Coates for a Naxos website 
Podcast. (See Recordings) 


Harold Rosenbaum, Choral conductor, 
for his appointment as Artistic Director of 
the SOUND OF THE BALTICS” CHORAL CRUISE 
2008, a unique concept. Passengers can visit 
many northern 
European 
capitals without 
unpacking and 
repacking or 
having to check 
into hotels. The 
luxury cruise 
ship willserve in 
both capacities. 
There will 
be plenty of 
music to go 
along with the 


Harold Rosenbaum 


thing stops and the action, the performers’ 
movements, the music, the words—every- 
thing—is then performed in reverse. We 
are constantly on the lookout for the use 
of such creative devices, especially when 
they produce laughs. We see no reason 
why good musical training ought not go 


hand in hand with musical fun, and we 


can name several living composers who 


use cinematic, poetic and enigmatological 
models with which to compose. We think 
we have found an outstanding example 
of a composer who fully agrees with us 
on the notion of having fun with musical 


ideas. 


We dedicate this issue to that discov- 
ery, Mr. John Lampkin, known to many as 


the creator and publisher of The Cracked 


Soundboard, a monthly music humor 
e-magazine. Throughout these pages of 
NMC, the various interests of this unusual 
composer will be highlighted. (BLC) M 


beautiful sights and the relaxed atmosphere ... 
Rosenbaum has also been appointed Artistic 
Director of The Foundation for Universal 
Sacred Music, as well as Choral Consultant to 
G. Schirmer and Hal Leonard Music Publishers. 
He continues to win awards and kudos from 
the press. For further details visit his website: 
www.haroldrosenbaum.com 


Jennifer Griffith, for her invitation to 
take up residency (one of about 250) at the 
MacDowell Colony to work on an electronic 
piece (Miranda), part of a collaboration called 
The Tempest Project, a CD and performances 
venture, which will include works by Pauline 
Oliveros, John Eaton and others. 


Victoria Bond 


Victoria Bond, for being invited to give 
a pre-concert talk before the New York 
Philharmonic concert of January 17th. Riccardo 
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Muti, was to conduct. 

Victoria was to discuss Brahms’ Piano 
Concerto #2, Liszt’s From the Cradle to the 
Grave; Scriabin’s The Poem of Ecstasy. M 


SpeakingOU! 


A very recent case of Bell’s palsy slowed this 
publisher's activities a bit and prompted 
several empathetic e-mails. One of those 
responses served to remind us how even a bref 
illness can impact those who take for granted 
the delicate body parts necessary to produce 
music, especially when the conditions are of a 
muscular/neural nature. 


LETTERS 


Regaining Skills 

Dear BLC: 

Bell's is really a *&%$#@... Several friends 
of mine have had it. One, a trumpet player, 
had his work affected for some time, but he 
worked very hard to get his skills back and did. 
The good news is that it does get better. But it 
can put such a dramatic stop to normal com- 
munication when it first comes on, that 


omposers +} VOY 
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that alone would be enough to get you down 
without all the other things on your list. 

Here’s hoping the skies brighten soon ... 
You're doing something really valuable for 
this community! 

Danielle Woerner, soprano 

Saugerties, NY 


Stress and Worry? 

Dear BLC: 

Elliot and I are so sorry you have had this 
pain and worry. You looked so great when 
I saw you at Per’s concert [Per Brevig, see 
website]. I have known several people who 
have had Bell's palsy. It cleared up with all of 
them. I am sure, like everything else, it comes 
with stress and worry. You are doing such a 
marvelous job! 

Love! 

Claire Rosengarten, NMC Ed/ Board 

NY, NY 


A Footnote to Bravi to... 

[Upon informing the writer that we would 
run her good news in our Bravi to... column, 
the news that she had attained a residency 
at the MacDowell Colony, she said:] Thanks, 
Barry, for this and all that you do! 

Jennifer Griffith, Composer 

Brooklyn, NY 


CONCERT #3 


Friday evening May 2", 8pm, 
AT THE Renee Weiler Concert Hall 
GREENWICH HOUSE MUSIC SCHOOL 


46 Barrow Street in Greenwich Village 


ANTON ROVNER —Evening Bent the Branches (9 poetry recitations with piano) 


ROB PATERSON —Braids, Piranha (violin/marimba, solo marimba) 
TED HEARNE — Warning Song (singing cellist) 


ROBERT MARTIN — Watercolors: “Across the Open Land” (flute, violin) 
PATRICK HARDISH —Solo for Pete (solo drum set) 


OLIVER KNUSSEN — Masks (flute) 


JOHN ADAMS —AHallelujah Junction (two pianos) 


Performers include: Erin Lesser, flute; Victoria Paterson, violin; Rob Paterson, marimba; 
Jody Redhage, cello; Peter Jarvis, percussion; Linda Past, narration; Paul Hoffmann, 
Judith Olson, Nataliya Medvedovskaya, piano. 


Tickets $12, $10 Students/seniors. Reception follows concert. 
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Enough to Go Around 

Dear BLC: 

We're terribly sorry about your illness. It 
sounds horrible ... but probably better than 
a stroke. Here are wishes for a full and easy 
recovery. 

We ... are having problems too. Bob [hus- 
band Robert Friou] landed in the emergency 
room, with what turned out to be a war be- 
tween his prostate and his kidney ... Today he 
came down with (probably) pneumonia. I have 
always dreaded this; but he seems so well and 
cheerful ... I remain hopeful. 

Yes, I have the greatest respect and best 
wishes for you and NMC... You do a terrific 
job, always have; and as you say, the future of 
the living art of music in this country depends 
on people like you, and your courage! 

Elizabeth Bell-Friou, composer 

Tarrytown, NY 


ERRATA 


Despite an error in our last crossword 
puzzle, in which we mistakenly titled and 
misnumbered the second movement of 
Debussy’s Nocturnes for Orchestra “Fete,” 
rather than Fetes, we did have a winner. (See 
the Puzzle Page.) 


RECENTLY DEPARTED 


KARLHEINZ STOCKHAUSEN (August 22, 
1928 - Dec. 7, 2007), “a musician in the 
profoundest sense.” Both a rationalist and a 
mystic, the composer's influence stretched from 
Boulez to the Beatles. Karlheinz Stockhausen... 
was one of the great visionaries of 20th century 
music. He was fond of quoting Blake’s lines 
“He who kisses the joy as it flies, lives in 
Eternity’s sunrise”; and like Blake, the pursuit 
of his vision led him down strange, and often 
awkward paths. The results earned him a rever- 
ence among a cult following which is unique 
among 20th century composers; but they also 
earned him a fair amount of ridicule. Roger 
Scruton’s memorable judgment, that Stock- 
hausen “is not so much an Emperor with no 
clothing, but a splendid set of clothes with no 
Emperor” sums up the sceptical view, which in 
Anglo-Saxon countries has become the domi- 
nant one since the 1970s. 

When Stockhausen was 18, and a music- 
student in war-devastated Cologne, he read 
Hermann Hesse’s The Glass Bead Game. This 
crystallized the conviction, already forming 
within him, that “the highest calling of man- 
kind can only be to become a musician in the 
profoundest sense; to conceive and shape the 
world musically.” 

Stockhausen had reason enough to avert 
his eyes from the world as it was. His early 
life was tormented by Nazism and the war it 
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had unleashed. When he was six years old his 
mother had been taken into an insane asylum; 
nine years later she was one of the victims 
of the Nazis enforced euthanasia policy. Mean- 
while his father had become an enthusiastic 
Nazi, and eventually fought on the Eastern 
front, where he went missing and was pre- 
sumed dead. Stockhausen recalled how as a 
boy [he was, incidentally, briefly a member 
of the Hitler Youth] he heard marching songs 
played incessantly on the radio, an experi- 
ence which left him with an abiding hatred 
of regular repetitive rhythms in music. Not all 
his early experiences were negative ones. The 
boy was profoundly impressed by the Catholic 
ritual of rural Germany, where his father had 
been a schoolteacher; the Easter procession of 
young girls was recalled, 45 years later, in Act 
2 of Montag, one of the cycle of seven linked 
music-dramas named Licht (Light) to which 
Stockhausen devoted the last third of his life. 

All this might create the impression of a 
musical crank with a taste for electronics and 
vast stage spectacles. What is often forgotten, 
in the noisy polemics around Stockhausen, is 
the fact that his visions were put into practice 
with a colossal speculative and practical in- 
telligence, which earned him the respect and 
enthusiasm of musicians as diverse as Boulez 
and the Beatles.... 

Olivier Messiaen’s experiments in extend- 
ing arithmetical forms of organization beyond 
pitch, to embrace rhythm, timbre and dynam- 
ics, confirmed Stockhausen in his belief that 
this was the way forward. But over the next 
few years he was to take the serial ideas into 
wholly now areas. Like Ligeti and Boulez, he 
passed through a “pointillist” phase, in which 
the texture is splintered into individual notes, 
and like them, he soon became dissatisfied with 
it. Several key works of the 1950s, all since 
confirmed as classics of the century’s music, 
found a new way of utilizing the serial idea, in 
which the elements to be organized were no 
longer “points”, but groups of variable length, 
each defined by certain overall features such 
as speed, density and range. His most famous 
(and some would say best) piece, Gruppen, has 
a marvellous exuberance, in which fantasy and 
rigour feed off one another... 

Is it true, as the more extreme of young his- 
toricists claim, that Stockhausen is nothing but 
a symptom of an aberration in the history of 
music? If one based one’s view of his achieve- 
ment on Licht, so often theatrically naive and 
musically otiose, the answer might well be yes. 
But taken as a whole, Stockhausen’s achieve- 
ment must be the most fertile in ideas, if not 
of perfectly achieved works, of any composer 
of the 20th century. Those ideas are strenuous, 
boldly speculative, and high-minded in a way 
that doesn’t really suit our more cautious age; 
but when the time to explore and dream comes 
again, Stockhausen’s music will be waiting for 
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it.” (Excerpts from Ivan Hewett’s obituary in 
the Guardian Unlimited, Dec. 7, 2007) 


Stockhausen described the attacks of 
9/11 as “the greatest work of art imag- 
inable for the whole cosmos.” According 
to a tape transcript from public broad- 
caster Norddeutscher Rundfunk, he went 
on: “Minds achieving something in an act 
that we couldn’t even dream of in music, 
people rehearsing like mad for 10 years, 
preparing fanatically for a concert, and 
then dying, just imagine what happened 
there. You have people who are that fo- 
cused on a performance and then 5,000 
people are dispatched to the afterlife, in 
a single moment. I couldn’t do that. By 
comparison, we composers are nothing. 
Artists, too, sometimes try to go beyond 
the limits of what is feasible and conceiv- 
able, so that we wake up, so that we open 
ourselves to another world.” 


ANDREW IMBRIE (April 6, 1921 - Dec. 5, 
2007), remembered for his teaching. 

There may be no easier or more thoughtless 
way to dismiss a creative artist than with the 
epithet “academic.” The term brings with it a 
whole array of negative connotations: rigid 
thinking, blind adherence to rules, a lack of 
flair or imagination. 

But the word can be understood in a posi- 
tive light as well. An academic, after all, is ide- 
ally someone who has probed deeply into the 
workings of his or her chosen subject, and who 
uses intellect to reach a level of understanding 
that isn’t available through other means. 

Andrew Imbrie, who died earlier this month 
at 86, was an academic composer in that bet- 
ter, more valuable sense. 

It isn’t merely the biographical outline of 
his career that makes me say so, although 
that is part of it. He started composing in ear- 
nest as a student at Princeton, then followed 
his teacher, Roger Sessions, to the Bay Area, 
where he taught at UC Berkeley and the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music for more than 
40 years. 

"Imbrie was active as a composer and a 
thinker about music,” said composer Olly Wil- 
son, who taught alongside Imbrie for decades 
at UC Berkeley, “which made him an ideal per- 
son to have around a university.” 

I second that emotion. As a graduate stu- 
dent in the UC music department more than 
20 years ago, I was fortunate enough to wit- 
ness and learn from Imbrie’s musical virtuosity 
during a number of classes, and those lessons 
have stayed with me ever since. 

Imbrie’s method was simplicity itself. He 
would collect the week’s assignments, bring 
them to the piano and start to sight-read 
through those messy, mistake-laden scraps 


of music paper. Then he would begin to fix 
things. 

His eye for error was swift and impeccable. 
In the course of a single read-through, he 
could detect flaws in voice-leading, ferret out 
misplaced harmonies or rhythms and spot the 
clashes that can creep unnoticed into the in- 
tricate combinatorial textures of a fugue. And 
as soon as he found a problem, he had a solu- 
tion ready. 

His corrections could be aesthetic as well 
as grammatical. As a longtime crossword con- 
structor, I found the interdependent rules of 
fugue writing fairly easy to follow; but I’m no 
composer, and my exercises were generally as 
dull as they were correct. Imbrie had some- 
thing to offer here, too. 

“Let’s just send the soprano line up a bit 
here,” he’d say, and with his blue pencil he 
would quickly sketch an alternative phrase 
that was just as faithful to the rules but infi- 
nitely more pliant and beautiful than my flat- 
footed creation. 

“This is what it means,” I used to think, “to 
have the language of music entirely at your 
fingertips.” 

That observation was strengthened by 
watching my composer classmates in action, 
because there was a direct correlation between 
their ability to write a fugue and their abil- 
ity to compose, period. The students who, like 
Imbrie, could master the requirements of the 
fugue—or were willing to learn—could also 
master the requirements of music in general. 
Those who couldn't, couldn't. 

After Imbrie’s death, I was impelled to revis- 
it his 1984 Requiem, a potent and persuasive 
demonstration of this exact idea. Written on a 
commission from the San Francisco Symphony, 
the piece is a memorial for Imbrie’s son John, 
who died of heart failure at 19; like Britten’s 
War Requiem, it combines the Latin Mass with 
poems by Donne, Blake and Herbert. 

To listen to this music now, on a superb CD 
on the Bridge label, is to marvel again at the 
expressive power that Imbrie’s technical abil- 
ity made available to him. 

The gorgeous, transparent counterpoint of 
the opening “Requiem and Kyrie”; the unpre- 
dictable but sure-footed melody of his setting 
of Blake’s “To the Evening Star,” sung with 
haunting sweetness by soprano Lisa Saffer; 
the dramatic alternation of chorus and orches- 
tra in the wondrously concise “Offertory”—all 
of these are the marks of an artist who could 
erect a lasting memorial out of emotional ur- 
gency and sheer know-how. 

Requiescat in pace. 

(Excerpts from a tribute by Joshua Kosman in 
the San Francisco Chronicle Dec. 23, 2007) [E- 
mail Joshua Kosman at jkosman@sfchronicle. 
com. or visit <http://sfgate.com/cgi-bin/arti- 
cle.cgi?f=/c/a/2007/12/23/PK4MTUT3C. DIL>] 
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SUSAN BLAKE (June 18, 1953 - Oct. 2, 2007) 
The Coordinator for many decades of Peace- 
Smiths in Amityville, NY, a faithful and valiant 
member of the Metropolitan Philharmonic Cho- 
rus, who also facilitated and participated in 
premieres of works by Siegmeister, Joel Man- 
delbaum, and this writer, as noted last issue, 
was Susan Blake, who passed away at age 54. 
The premiere of my Bloody Kansas, conducted 
in November by Mandelbaum at Queens and 
Hunter Colleges, was dedicated to her memory, 
as will be the opera I am writing with Kim Rich 
entitled Alger: An Opera About Alger Hiss. It was 
Susan who brought us, and so many others, to- 
gether. She will be deeply missed. Tributes to 
her, which appeared in the N.Y. Times, News- 
day, and elsewhere, can be read at <nygreen 
fest.blogspot.com/search?q=Susan+Blake> 
(Leonard J. Lehrman) 


MARTIN M. STREICHER (May 1, 1935 - 
Sept. 14, 2007), public relations specialist 
for the arts. 

[Beloved husband, father, grandfather. Sur- 
vived by Roberta Streicher, Eric Streicher, Una 
Streicher and Lynda Ciolek] 

Marty enjoyed a full life in the arts. He 
graduated from Goodman Theatre in Chicago 
and then moved to New York City to begin his 
career as an actor on Broadway. Subsequent- 
ly, Marty was Executive Producer of the John 
Brownlee Opera Theatre at Manhattan School 
of Music for 10 years, and served as Executive 
Producer of the TeenAge Performing Arts Work- 
shop, a four-year, $4-million grant project for 
the New York City Board of Education. He was 
also production manager of the Little Orches- 
tra Society at Lincoln Center. 

Marty was proud to own “Words and Music” 
Theatre, producing shows under that banner in 


Karlheinz Stockhausen, Andrew Imbrie, Susan Blake, and Gerhard Bronner 


GERHARD BRONNER (Oct. 23, 1922-Jan. 
19, 2007). Another great loss this past year 
was that of Gerhard Bronner, the great Vien- 
nese cabarettist and translator into Viennese 
German of nearly every great pre-Sondheim 
American musical theatre classic, from My Fair 
Lady to Fiddler on the Roof and How to Suc- 
ceed. The creator or co-creator of music and 
lyrics for over 3,000 songs, he was in many 
ways what he called himself, “sort of the Tom 
Lehrer of Vienna.” I had the honor of translat- 
ing a number of his songs into English, which 
I have posted on my website; he returned the 
favor by translating a number of mine (includ- 
ing “Every Boy Should Have A Jewish Moth- 
er”) into German. He also translated Seymour 
Barab’s “Franchise” from the opera Jewish Hu- 
mor from Oy to Vey, and then wrote a new ver- 
sion with his own music. He too will be sorely 
missed. (Leonard J. Lehrman) 
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New York and Detroit. Additionally, for many 
years, he generously gave his time, creativity 
and considerable skills to Steorra Enterprises, 
a full-range public relations firm specializing 
in classical music promotion. 

Longtime friend, Scottish singer Jean Red- 
path remarked, “I am grateful to have known 
him for so long, and weep for the loss of a 
friend and mentor, a man I turned to again and 
again for counseling or kibbitzing, for profes- 
sional guidance, endless encouragement and 
support—and numberless blue jokes.” 

Marty was an ardent amateur photographer, 
a computer wiz and a devoted Chicago Bears 
and Cubs fan. He will be missed. (STEORRA) 


Some further thoughts on RON MAZUREK, 
teacher and friend (whose obituary appeared 
in our last issue) 

I had the great blessing to know Dr. Ron 


Mazurek from September of 1986 to his pass- 
ing on to eternity with God. For all those 
years, he was a constant source of comfort to 
me by his willingness to care about my future. 
I always knew that whenever I could not figure 
something out that Dr. Mazurek would give of 
himself in some way to help me in my crisis. 
He was literally a phone call away, and thus he 
will be missed by me for as long as I live. 

His strength as a composition teacher was 
remarkable and truly unique. Dr. Mazurek was 
able to penetrate beyond the syntactic world 
of music to its deeper levels where the essence 
of music lives. And because of this deep under- 
stand of music as language, Dr. Mazurek helped 
me and many others to cross over the bridge 
of the syntactic world into the world of music 
as metaphor. 

Dr. Mazurek knew that the times that he 
lived in required a revolutionary approach for 


the contemporary composer. He was a self-pro- 
moter, a performer, a teacher, a composer, a 
producer, and he employed all the roles that 
are necessary today to further the career and 
the music of a composer. Therefore, he was a 
model for all composers of the new genera- 
tion. 

As an anecdote, I once asked him why music 
was important. His answer shows that he knew 
for a long time its role in our lives. To para- 
phrase his answer, he said, “Would the world 
be better without new music?” Hopefully, 
one of our ambitions in this world will be to 
leave it a better place. Dr. Ron Mazurek made 
that possible by the fruits of his love for his 
family, his friends, and his students. (Helmut 
Christoferus Calabrese) 


M 
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John Lampkin 


A conversation with 
the composer 


by BLC ©2008 


I n spite of the fact that he is still alive, 
John Lampkin is finding modest success as a 
composer. In a review of his Portraits series 
for piano, Piano Quarterly wrote, “..[John 
Lampkin] is incredibly gifted with a wonderful 
sense of humor.” Which proves it. Portraits 
was also cited in the millennium issue of Piano 
& Keyboard magazine as one of the significant 
educational collections of the 20th century. 
The list of 60 composers included Debussy, 
Bartok, Copland, Schoenberg, etc., all of whom 
had an unfair advantage because they were 
already dead. 

Critics have looked beneath the humor 
to find seriousness and intelligent musical 
thought. His Insects: a Musical Entomology in 
Six Legs for woodwind quintet won the Grand 
Prize in the Composer Guild’s competition in 
2001. In review of the premiere, the Austin 
press wrote, “it eschews the academic dryness 
of the past century yet supplies a wealth of 
innovative textures, rhythms and harmonies. 
[Lampkin]... has craftily woven musical visual- 
izations of fleas, ants, fireflies and cockroach- 
es into a delightful and accessible musical 
confection.” His Piano Concerto won First 
Prize in the orchestral division in the 1999 
competition of the Composers Guild (headquar- 
tered in Utah), and Migrations won Second 
Prize in 2004. He has written for and served as 
composer-in-residence with the Austin Chamber 
Ensemble, the Equinox Chamber Players in St. 
Louis, the Minnesota Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, and the Hudson Valley Piano Club. He has 
delivered hundreds of lectures and presenta- 
tions to music organizations, conventions, 
schools, and general audiences across the 
country, and has received many grants from 
Meet the Composer and the Mid-Amenca Arts 
Alliance. 

As a private piano teacher, he has inspired 
hundreds of students, and many have estab- 
lished successful musical careers, winning a 
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John Lampkin 


total of four Tony Awards among them. He has 
served four terms as president of the Rockland 
County [NY] Music Teachers Guild, and is also 
on the board of the Professional Music Teach- 
ers Guild of New Jersey. 


BLC: Having heard but one composition of 
yours, George Washington Slept Here! for 
Piano, flute, and clarinet at the NYC Flute 
Club on Nov 18th, I may have made a judg- 
ment of your style based on that piece. 

I did not find it particularly funny. Was I 
missing something? 


John Lampkin: Yes, a sense of humor! Since 
that performance which you attended, the 
work won the Grand Prize in the 38th annual 
Composers Guild competition. The judge 
wrote “...to create genuine humor in music 
is often very difficult to achieve, but you 
managed to do a ‘tongue in cheek’ almost all 
the way.” And the reviewer for the Ameri- 
can Record Guide called the work, “joyous, 
celebratory, and slightly inebriated.” Ain't it 
great to be understood! 

Seriously, humor runs a wide gamut from 
subtle wit to total silliness. Sometimes the 
subtleties escape notice on first hearing. 
That’s why they are subtleties. [slight laugh- 


ter] The work you heard is a set of variations 
on “Soldier's Joy,” a colonial era ditty that in 
the original never departs from a tonic-domi- 
nant framework. Miraculously, I was able to 
avoid the traditional harmonic structure alto- 
gether without sounding weird or bizarre, just 
fun and “slightly inebriated.” Most audience 
members wouldn’t even notice the harmonic 
explorations. The piece also has an amusing 
sudden outburst, a “Whee!” from the winds. 
One mainstay of humor is parody, and a few 
variations parody other instantly recognizable 
styles, like ragtime and baroque fughettas. 


BLC: When you began to study music were 
you the Peck’s Bad Boy of the classroom 
or were you—heaven forgive me—actually 
serious? 


JL: I’ve never taken a college or conserva- 
tory music class in my life. Really. I studied 
privately with Donald Waxman years ago, 
and still engage his services as an editorial 
consultant for everything I write. He once 
remarked that my work sounds fresh and 
original because I didn’t have to unlearn 
everything they teach you in school. 


BLC: True, but it’s been observed that they 
don’t teach music anymore like they used 
to—from a prepared script, if you will. A 
great example of a renowned pedant whose 
best students write music not at all like 
him is Milton Babbitt. Isn’t that testimony 
to his openness, his way of inspiring with- 
out inculcating? Is that Donald Waxman’s 
way of operating as well? 


JL: Well , I heard several of Milton Babbitt’s 
students’ works in a single live performance a 
few years back at Merkin Hall, and was aston- 
ished that none sounded like his style at all. 
Some were even neo-Romantic with a 
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strong pulse. His students, when questioned, 
all remarked that he gave them full reign 

to explore their own ideas. One mark of a 
good teacher is the knack of bringing out a 
student’s individuality, of finding the essence 
and core. Babbitt obviously has that gift. And 
Phillip Glass credits Nadia Boulanger for help- 
ing to shape his style. She found a handful 
of notes in something he brought to her. She 
zeroed in on them and said something like, 
“That's you. Follow that.” 

As my editorial consultant, Donald works 
differently. First, I send him a complete draft, 
the best I can create. He quickly finds the 
strongest elements and the weakest, and then 
rewrites the weakest in a beautifully hand- 
written few pages of manuscript. He explores 
it with his own interpretation, and is always 
careful to say, “This is for example only.” My 
experience has been that about 25% of the 
time his ideas are pure gold, and I'll embrace 
them whole hog. Another 25% of his ideas I 
ignore as being off the mark entirely. The best 
part of his method is that the other 50% 
inspires me to dig deeper and find my own 
solutions to the compositional challenges 
that his examples highlight. Some are put off 
by such a heavy-handed approach. For me, 
and others who have sought his counsel, it 


thousands died, and the other, the frayed 
pulley cable that broke resulting in the fall 
of a beautiful grand some four stories in 
which, fortunately, no one was hurt, but on 
which she sat down to improvise a compo- 
sition while a tape recorder ran. Of course, 
it was exactly what she wanted—with a 
little kid learning to sing in one of the 
rooms above, the total effect became a 
comment on the madness of war. What was 
your source of inspiration for this oddball 
magazine? 


JL: How wonderful it would be to be able to 
cite such an anecdote as a source of inspi- 
ration! My story is a bit more mundane. I 
created it ten years ago. Our local Rockland 
County Music Teachers Guild was in dire 
Straits. The president at the time was emo- 
tionally unstable and incredibly mean-spir- 
ited. She was forced to resign, leaving behind 
a distraught board and membership with low 
morale. There was even talk of disbanding, 
since no one wanted to be president. Since 
much of what I know about music education 
came from the guild in one way or another, 
my responsibility seemed clear, and I took the 
reigns and served as president for three years. 
One of my first acts was to add The Cracked 


“A French horn is really just a fancy 
garden hose.” 


is marvelous and wonderful, and I use the 
Same technique with my own young proté- 
gés. For example, a common disease among 
teenaged composers is root-position-itis. You 
can talk until you're blue in the face, or you 
can “rewrite” their piece on the spot to show 
them the power and tension that inversions 
can create. I never insist that they change 
anything, only that they experiment with the 
principles. Often, the lesson doesn’t show 
audible results until a few compositions later. 

Since you and I share a passion for 
puzzles, it is worth noting that Donald’s ap- 
proach is much like that of Will Shortz, the 
puzzle editor of the NY Times. Will says that 
he rewrites about half of the clues for the 
puzzles he accepts. A good editor, like Donald 
or Will is aggressive while maintaining a 
healthy respect for a craftsman. It becomes a 
joint effort, one united by the goal of creat- 
ing the best work of art possible. 


BLC: Every time I see the title of your 
humorous newsletter, The Cracked Sound- 
board, I'm reminded of Victoria Jordanova’s 
piece for smashed piano—I forget the 
title—that was inspired by two terrible 
events: one, the war in Bosnia in which 
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Soundboard to the newsletter, and to program 
some fun events for our monthly meetings, 
like an April Fools Day program where many 
members did some amazingly brilliant and 
oddball things. One member stuck her French 
horn mouthpiece into a length of garden 
hose and performed a Mozart horn concerto. 
Another built and played a baroque serpent 
out of sewer pipe. I myself programmed my 
DX7 synth so that the keys were reversed, 
high notes at the bottom and low notes at 
the top. What fun it all was! A few of our 
board initially had felt that such antics had 
no place at all in a serious organization, but 
at the end all were amazed at how much fun 
we had while learning a lot about serious 
stuff we sort of knew but didn’t really know. 
Like the fact that a French horn is really just 
a fancy garden hose, and sewer pipe, with its 
large bore makes a great booming serpent, 
and that if you stand in back of a reversed 
synth, you can play it normally, sort of, with- 
out changing any fingerings. 

As president, I certainly didn’t “save” the 
guild. It would have survived for sure, but 
I do like to think that my good-natured wit 
helped to boost morale and get us back on a 
positive track in a hurry. The Cracked 


Soundboard became a regular feature, and 
once my website was well established, it 
became a monthly email freebie with interna- 
tional readership. Last year, I took the best 
of the monthly columns and created a book 
called, oddly enough, The Cracked 
Soundboard. Andre Megawatts calls the col- 
lection, “Illuminating. Electrifying.” 


BLC: Yeah, Andre Megawatts was al- 
ways plugged in. Anyway, I would hardly 
characterize your story as mundane. John 
Lampkin’s is not exactly a watch-the- 
grass-grow mentality. One gathers it is 
open and restless, always on the lookout 
for problems to solve, like crosswords. So 
when and why did you become interested 
in crossword puzzles? 


JL: I’ve always been a casual solver. My wife 
and I have enjoyed the NY Sunday Times for 
years. Like Stephen Sondheim, I enjoy the 
cryptic puzzles, like those in the London 
Times. That's how my mind works, somehow, 
with puns and anagrams. Who cares that a 
BAHT is a Thai monetary unit? I would much 
rather realize that “Audibly hit Northern Iraqi 
on head with tofu?” means BEAN CURD. 


BLC: Do you compose with games—note 
games, word games—in mind, the way, say, 
Elliott Schwartz often composes? 


JL: No, but certainly the process of creating 
a good puzzle is similar to creating a good 
musical composition. Both are works of art. 


BLC: I usually avoid this question, but I 
wonder if you have composers in mind that 
either inspire you or whom you find to be 
aesthetic role models for you. 


JL: Yes, that’s an old tried and true line, isn’t 
it? They always used to ask that in Down Beat 
magazine, and the answer would usually be a 
long list of everyone from Bach to Bags (Milt 
Jackson). So to every such list ever published 
in Down Beat, add every piece of music I’ve 
seriously looked at. The key element for any 
study, is to ask, “How did he/she do that?” 
Ninety-nine percent of the time it will be 
something you already know, but that other 
one percent sometimes contains a treasure. 
Ahhh! Oscar Petersen often put the third on 
the downbeat. He said so. Ahhh! Herbie Han- 
cock found a way of making elevenths sound 
just as good. Ahhh! Chopin delayed a tonic 
resolution of his E-minor Prelude, composed 
in 1839, until the very last bar. That is, the 
entire piece avoids a root position tonic 
chord with a tonic melody note. Bach usually 
propels us headlong across the barline, only 
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A Celebration of “Off” Notes 
by Carol and Pamela Baron ©2008 
“American Festival of Microtonal Music 
Celebrates Its 25th Season.” Music by 
Johnny Reinhard, Kyle Gann, Elodie Laut- 
en, Joseph Pehrson, Harry Partch. Improvs 
by Dave Taylor, MicroJam. Bowery Poetry 

Club, NY, NY. April 29, May 2, 8, 2007. 

For its 27 season, the American Festival 
of Microtonal Music moved 
downtown to the Bowery Po- 
etry Club, where Johnny Rein- 
hard, its director, presented 
three concerts of eye-opening 
variety. The remarkable roster 
of performers, discussed be- 
low, headlined the renowned 
bass trombonist Dave Taylor, 
who performed in all three 
concerts. 

The first program on April 
29 put the spotlight on 
the microtonal sounds of 
MicroJam, a new group in 
the world of jazz fusion. Its 
improvisations could be me- 
lodically mesmerizing, includ- 
ing “expressive” blue notes, 
occasionally suggesting an 
exotic Middle-Eastern fla- 
vor, yet the players share a 
surprisingly intense harmonic, 
or chordal, awareness. The art- 
ists are David Fiuczynski and 
Simon Yu on double-necked, 
quartertone guitars; Justin 
Purtill on string bass; and the 
percussionist Jovoll Belles. 
The following comments try 
to generalize about a highly 
varied set of improvisations 
by an amazingly skilled and 
interesting group. Rhythmic 
and melodic interest was dis- 
tributed among the players, 
with Belles sometimes mir- 
roring melodic rhythms when not providing a 
supportive rhythmic counterpoint, and the me- 
lodic instruments occasionally functioned per- 
cussively, all contributing to tight interactions 
as well as virtuosic solos. The last of this set of 
six works was entitled Moon Ring. No program 
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notes were provided, but we will venture to 
suggest one: imaginative cameos, consisting 
of the sounds of heels and people rushing by, 
ambulances passing at hyper speeds, trains, 
trucks, and horse carriages, emerging from the 
optimistic background energy of a city com- 
ing to life in the morning. There is something 
Ivesian about the conception. 

An improvisation by Dave Taylor preceded 


(clockwise from upper left) Johnny Reinhard, Kyle Gann, Elodie Lauten, and Joseph Pehrson 


his performance of Johnny Reinhard’s compo- 
sition “Zelig Mood Ring.” The latter composi- 
tion, inspired by Woody Allen monologues, is 
expressive and introspective at the same time, 
with typical Allen sound-bites followed by 
their corresponding musical metaphors. 


Following the Taylor solos, Reinhard and 
Taylor improvised a duet. This was an inter- 
esting pairing of woodwind and brass timbres, 
in which the close interplay between the per- 
formers led them to match sounds so closely 
that the instruments were often indistinguish- 
able. The evening ended with MicroJam join- 
ing Reinhard and Taylor in an improvisation 
of extraordinary vitality. Opening with simple 
woodblocks backing the alternation of the two 
soloists, the piece drew energy from the work 
of percussionist Jovoll Bell and the virtuosity 
of Taylor and Reinhard. The audience enjoyed 
a joyous send-off. 

The second concert in the series, on May 2, 
presented an entirely different facet of con- 
temporary microtonal music: new works for 
wind instruments, composed by Kyle Gann, 
Elodie Lauten, Joseph Pehrson, and Johnny 
Reinhard. The performers—flutist Jenni- 
fer Grim, clarinetist Hideaki Aomori, obo- 
ist Ron Kozak, bassoonist 
Johnny Reinhard, English 
horn player Rheagan Osteen, 
and percussionist Christine 
Bard—gracefully met the 
exacting challenges required 
to conscientiously present 
microtonal music in the vari- 
ous tunings asked for. If the 
performances felt tentative 
sometimes, that happens at 
first performances of works 
even without the added worry 
of microtonal tunings. 

The program opened with 
Kyle Gann’s somewhat mini- 
malist work The Day (Revis- 
ited), calling for electronic 
keyboards—played by the 
composer, assisted by Johnny 
Reinhard, flute, clarinet, and 
electric bass guitar, the lat- 
ter played by the composer's 
son Bernard Gann. Just in- 
tonation is Gann’s preferred 
microtonal system, in which 
the intervals, derived from 
natural fifths and thirds in the 
overtone series, produce to- 
tally consonant sounds within 
a limited range of keys, which 
are especially notable in the 
pure triads that the composer 
takes advantage of—using 
occasional “growling” inter- 
vals for contrast. (In pass- 
ing, I want to mention that 
Charles Ives’s father, George Ives, taught just 
intonation instead of equal temperament to 
his choirs because it sensitized the singers to 
the unambiguous, psychologically sensitive, 
relative relationship of each tone-i.e., their 
microtonal variants—to the tonic note in the 
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a capella diatonic music they sang.) In Gann’s 
music, notable convergences of the voices re- 
sult in strangely haunting, ecstatic harmonies 
that build as the work progresses, ultimately 
becoming the rule rather than the exception. 
They are unified throughout by the ostinato in 
the keyboard, which remained in one’s imagi- 
nation long after the evening was over, “beg- 
ging” for another hearing of the entire work. 

Johnny Reinhard’s Imprimatur is a poly- 
microtonal concerto for solo bass trombone, 
woodwind quintet, and percussion. The work, 
obviously, was written to showcase Dave 
Taylor's distinctive virtuosity as a soloist. A 
veteran jazz and symphonic musician, record- 
ing artist, and lecturer, Dave Taylor is celebrat- 
ed in the title of this work as he now adds yet 
another set of musical challenges to his 
already remarkable career. 

Ecocity, Elodie Lauten’s work for woodwind 
quintet and percussion, struck me as having 
tendencies towards American 1920s-’30s neo- 
classicism, radically recast by its use of two mi- 
crotonal tuning systems that were announced. 
This statement may recall Boulez’s criticism 
of Schoenberg’s use of dodecaphony for works 
whose gestures and forms had been set in 
the past, which didn’t, ultimately, invalidate 
Schoenberg’s twelve-tone compositions any 
more than my comment will affect the valid- 
ity of Lauten’s. I use it merely as a descriptive 
device. In Lauten’s almost-20-minute-long 
work, each of the three movements treats its 
materials similarly, with clearly heard reca- 
pitulations of opening ideas. An atmospheric 
theme is set in the first two movements by 
percussion alone; in the third movement, by 
the bassoon, which later closes it. Each move- 
ment is monothematic, with slow chordal pro- 
gressions. Attention to distinctions is minimal, 
communicating a very private, perhaps inhib- 
ited, but personally passionate involvement. 
However this restricted capacity to reach out 
to the audience makes for a tedious, if none- 
theless pleasant, experience. 

Joseph Pehrson’s Blackjinn, composed for 
woodwind quintet is based on a near-just- 
intonation, 21-note scale that the composer 
labeled “Black Jack.” An attractive, relatively 
short, post-minimalist piece, Blackjinn repeats 
just a few simple phrases, counterbalanced 
by similar-sounding, somewhat eccentric, re- 
sponses that together explore permutations 
on woodwind timbres and subtlety changing 
tempos. Throughout, the phrases avoid devel- 
oping a rhythmic pulse—indeed, they seem 
to purposefully eschew such definition. These 
transformations resolve as quietly as they be- 
gan—all suggesting, along with the piece’s 
title, the metaphor of a mythological spirit in 
the Arabic mystical tradition. 

The final concert, on May 8, consisted of 
two pieces. Johnny Reinhard’s Semantics of 
Tone, like his Zelig Mood Ring, is a solo for Dave 
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Taylor who recites 
verbal ideas that 
are then trans- 
formed into their 
musical equiva- 
lents—a “play” on 
words and music. 
I will try to re- 
produce several 
of the texts Taylor 
recited: “Normally 
people come to 
4 the park except 
Dave Taylor on Sunday, he 

explained in the 
matter of fact tone that New Yorkers use to tell 
you something you should already know.” “It’s 
not hard to believe that anyone would give 
me a good review, he said in a tone that was 
not self-deprecating but them-deprecating.” 
“The cover of the September issue of Pent- 
house features 20-year-old Vanessa Williams 
of Westchester, said comedian George Burns; 
but inside the tone changes. Her tone could be 


A “remarkab 
roster of 
performers 


sweet or soft, exuberant or tearful. She could 
scoop up to a note, shake it in a wide or narrow 
vibrato, slowly through a melody in undulating 
phrases or land on each note so firmly...,” etc. 
Dave Taylor is a consummate performer: when 
he plays, his face, body, and the bass trom- 
bone become one instrument—his voice, his 
dance, take your pick. And when he recites as 
well as when he plays—having two equally vir- 
tuosic instruments—his facial accompaniment 
covers an expressive range that combines all 
the gestures of Rodney Dangerfield and Jack 
Nicholson, especially in the eyes. 

The final performance presented what ev- 
eryone should know is a 20*-century “classic,” 
Seventeen Lyrics 
of Li Po by pioneer 
microtonalist Harry 
Partch. While we 
don’t pretend to be 
experienced aficio- 
nados of Partch’s 
music, in our esti- 
mation this must 
be one of his most 
beautiful works and, 
maybe, his great- 
est work. The work 
is based on the 
poetry of Li Po, a 
Chinese Turk, and 
is set in Partch’s 


Harry Partch 


octave, microtonal scale. Partch set the po- 
ems by notating “speech melodies,” intoned 
in the manner of a bardic storyteller. In the 
poetry and its sensitive settings, using “word 
painting” in both parts, boundaries between 
the power of religious and political cynicism 
and the power of poetry and love are often 
overwhelmed by suggestions of transcendental 
mysticism. 

In this performance, the speech melody 
was beautifully accompanied by Anastasia 
Solberg on a specially tuned viola. Solberg 
showed great skill in playing the wide variety 
of timbres Partch called for from the viola, in 
addition to his sensitive tunings. The quali- 
ties Reinhard brought to this performance de- 
serve special attention. First of all, although 
the text was not distributed to the audi- 
ence, Reinhard’s declamation made the words 
absolutely clear. His delivery was, furthermore, 
imaginative, sensitive, and polished. Reinhard 
is one of those rare performers who, possibly, 
by their simple demeanor, dress, and lack of 
polished persona, withdraw in performance 
and facilitate direct communication between 
the listener and the music—all too often the 
performer's interfacing function can interpose 
communicative barriers. 

All the performances are available on the 
internet by going to the website of the Ameri- 
can Festival of Microtonal Music. They are well 
worth a hearing—indeed, many. 


The Histrionics 
of a Criminal’s Death 
By Martin Hennessy ©2008 
Eric Salzman: The True Last Words of Dutch 
Schultz. Libretto by Valeria Vasilevski. 
Presented by The Center for Contemporary 
Opera. Symphony Space, NY. NY. May 19. 

The Center for Contemporary Opera pre- 
sented the first complete U.S. performance of 
The True Last Words of Dutch Schultz as part of 
the popular Wall to Wall series at Symphony 
Space on Saturday, May 19. This year’s series 
was entitled Wall to Wall Opera 1607-2007 and 
represented pieces from a variety of companies 
including New York City Opera, American Opera 
Projects and Encompass Opera Theatre. 

With a libretto by Valeria Vasilevski 
and music by Eric Salzman, the 45-minute 
music theatre piece proved a stand out among 
the evening’s contemporary selections with 
its compelling re-imagination of the legend- 
ary “last words” of infamous gangster, Dutch 
Schultz, denounced by J. Edgar Hoover as Pub- 
lic Enemy Number One. 

In 1935 after he was gunned down in the 
urinal of the Palace Chop House in Newark, 
New Jersey, Arthur Flegenheimer, alias Dutch 
Schultz, survived for two days at Newark’s City 
Hospital. Although he suffered internal bleed- 
ing and a high fever, the authorities insisted 
that his dying words be recorded by a police 
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stenographer. These “last words” comprise a 
Suite of feverish, disconnected references to 
childhood and read like a stream of conscious- 
ness monologue. The stenographer’s transcript 
and its surreal poetic landscape inspired many 
other stories, none more admired than William 
S. Burroughs’ novel, The Last Words of Dutch 
Schultz, subtitled, A Fiction in the Form of a 
Film Script. 

Although the Salzman/Vasilevski treatment 
asserts its uniqueness from Burroughs’ literary 
achievement as The True Last Words of Dutch 
Schultz, its seven scenes offer a musical ver- 
sion of the gangster’s fevered ramblings ev- 
ery bit as evocative and disturbing. As in the 
tightly wrought Burroughs fiction, strict econ- 
omy assures this story’s gruesome trajectory. A 
deconstructed lament for violin accompanied 
by the sound of a dripping toilet begins the 
Prologue. The idée fixe blossoms into a jazzy 
gigue that anticipates one more emergence 
from delirium, abruptly interrupted by the de- 
tective: “Who shot you?” 

We are then launched on a psychological 
rollercoaster that alternates between lucidity 
and feverish ranting all to the amplified sound 
of the gangsters panting breath and heart- 
beat, intertwined with Salzman’s shadowy jazz 
constructions. Scored for the aptly miserable 
instrumentation of scordatura violin, tuba, 
keyboards, percussion and Foley table, this 
composer's music sports a Weillesque veneer, 
skillfully manipulated to reflect delinum with 
obsessive repetitions, sudden stops and sharp 
outbreaks from the male quartet (Dutch’s mob 
buddies) that lend an expressionistic hue to 
the canvas. Imagine Weill meeting Berg! 

But even Freudian darkness needs comic re- 
lief and in Scene III, as Dutch meets his moth- 
er, his buddies transform into a barbershop 
quartet, building chords on an “m” to climax 
in a bilabial explosion of “Mama.” The hilar- 
ity of this moment is trumped by the counter 
tenor in the quartet, Marshall Coid, who dons a 
scarf and becomes the mother: “When you were 
young, you ate like a little sausage maker. You 
never told me, why do they call you Dutch?” 
These clever extrapolations by librettist Vasi- 
levski are imbued with bosomy and honeyed 
tones by Mr. Coid’s maternal alto. 

In the next scene Dutch dreams of the 
numbers racket that made him rich follow- 
ing Prohibition. Comparable to the Burroughs’ 
screenplay with its dizzying camera shots that 
bring New York’s underbelly to life, this scene 
employs the sound effects of brakes squealing, 
machine gun fire and glass shattering, which, 
coupled with the score’s driving locomotion, 
generate a similarly visceral effect. The mu- 
sic rants in four and then withholds in long 
chords, as the quartet intones random numbers 
in a mantra-like monotony. The chaotic fury 
unleashes again, this time overlaid with de- 
tective interrogations in funky waltz rhythms. 
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Eric Salzman 


Most disconcerting and wonderful of all is the 
vertiginous culmination in a complex stretto, 
pitting the quartet against Dutch in hocket- 
like polyphony, while the libretto waxes Dada- 
istic with lines such as “So get your onions up” 
and “Thank you, Sam, you're a boiled man.” 

The propulsive on-stage band under the 
dynamic baton of Victoria Bond added a color- 
ful cast of extras to the gangster’s tormented 
psyche and stoked the engine of his fevered 
fantasies. Kudos also to Robin Payne as the 
Girlfriend who lent amber tones to the frag- 
mented cabaret styling “When he is happy he 
don't get snappy.” 

The coup de théâtre was “Scene VI, The 
Nightmare,” a mad scene for baritone and ice 
scraper—think Lucia and glass harmonica! The 
gangster experiences a delirious premonition 


“aia psychological 
rollercoaster that 
alternates between 
lucidity and 
feverish ranting..." 


of his fate in this morgue sequence. There is 
no composed score; rather the singer impro- 
vises cadenzas out of sibilants and guttural 
utterances. Dirk Weiler, in the demanding role 
of Dutch Schultz, transformed the criminal’s 
sharp intelligence and penchant for cruelty 
into the instincts of a trapped, feral animal. 
His improvisation was a tour de force that 
reduced life to the simple act of breathing. 
It is brilliantly conceived theater that reveals 
breath as the vehicle of sound, word and ulti- 
mately ego, which Dutch had in abundance. As 
the scene climaxes, syllables form and bravado 


the dreamer to swoon to the floor. 

With Grete Holby’s assured staging, one 
rarely lost the sense of being in the criminal’s 
mind. A striking effect was the use of a hospi- 
tal gurney as a sort of rapid entry vehicle for 
the anti-hero, as well as a revolving energy 
that helped connect the scenes and suggest a 
warped sense of time and space. 

In the original Netherlands production the 
audience heard a tape of William Burroughs re- 
citing the stenographer’s transcript while tak- 
ing their seats. Although this production omit- 
ted that homage to Burroughs, it shows the - 
gratitude Vasilevski and Salzman owe the Beat 
Generation writer. But, ultimately, The True 
Last Words of Dutch Schultz stands on its own 
as a unique and compelling musical dramatiza- 
tion of the notorious gangster’s final hours. 

(Martin Hennessy is a New York composer and 
pianist. His music has been presented by the 
NYC Opera Vox Series, the Guggenheim Works 
and Process Series, American Opera Projects, 
and the New York Festival of Song. Visit him at 
www. martinhennessy.net ) 


All in the Family 
by Arbie Orenstein ©2008 

‘Music In Our Time 2007: A Concert Of Mu- 
sic By Contemporary Jewish Composers. 
Works by Leo Kraft, Joel Mandelbaum, Ruth 
Schonthal, Lionel Semiatin, Lazar Weiner 
and Yehudi Wyner. Downtown Chamber 
Trio: Rieko Kawabata, violin; Daniel Bar- 
rett, cello; Mimi Stern-Wolfe, piano. Bruce 
Creditor, clarinet, Samuel Ou, cello. (Oth- 
ers cited in text) Center for Jewish His- 
tory, NY, NY. June 10, 2007. 

This Sunday afternoon concert of music by 
contemporary Jewish composers, co-sponsored 
by the American Society for Jewish Music and 
the American Jewish Historical Society, was an 
outstanding event. The opening work, Ruth 
Schonthal’s Fourteen Inventions, performed by 
Rosemary Caviglia, recast Bach’s Inventions 
in a contemporary idiom. Joel Mandelbaum’s 
Memorial, on the other hand, was based on 
a well-known passage from Ecclesiastes, “To 
everything there is a season,” which was a 
deeply felt tribute to the composer's father. 
Its restraint and effective word painting were 
touchingly interpreted by Elliot Z. Levine and 
the composer at the piano. The first move- 
ment of Lionel Semiatin’s Trio #2 was then 
performed by the Downtown Chamber Trio, 
followed by the world premiere of Leo Kraft’s 
Seven Hebrew Songs. These settings of Medi- 
eval Hebrew poetry proved to be a highlight 
of the afternoon. Written for baritone, French 
horn and piano, Kraft’s complex settings of po- 
etry by Ibn Ezra, Yehuda ha-Levi, Ibn Gabirol 
and Shmuel ha-Nagid brilliantly captured their 
moods of love, passion and the joys of wine. 
Mr. Kraft apparently enjoys adding fresh col- 
ors to his art songs: in addition to the French 
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horn, one song featured bells played by all of 
the soloists, Elliot Z. Levine, Karl Kramer and 
Christopher Oldfather. In one song, Mr. Oldfa- 
ther played mostly inside the piano. 

The second half of the program was de- 
voted to music by Lazar Weiner (1897-1982), 
the foremost composer of Yiddish art songs, 
and his son Yehudi Wyner (b.1929), winner of 
the 2006 Pulitzer Prize in Music. Mr. Wyner’s 
marked ability to link traditional melodies 
with strongly dissonant harmonies was evident 
in his vivid settings of Dances of Atonement 
(“Kol Nidre” and “V’ha-Kohanim”), which were 
beautifully played by violinist Lucy Chapman 
and the composer at the piano. The linking 
of two generations was seen in Mr. Wyner’s 
“Tanz” (Dance) and “Maissele” (A Little Story), 
for violin, cello, clarinet and piano. The titles 
were taken from two piano pieces that Lazar 
Weiner dedicated to his two-year-old son, 
and Mr. Wyner dedicated his compositions to 
his father. Lazar Weiner’s Two Heschel Songs, 
based on the philosophical poetry of the noted 
theologian Abraham Joshua Heschel, were ex- 
pertly sung by baritone Robert Abelson, who 
concluded the program with four of Weiner’s 
delightful Yiddish art songs followed by a clas- 
sic encore, A Nigun. Seated at the piano, Mr 
Wyner commented, “Everyone thinks this is a 
folk song, but it isn’t. My father received ten 
dollars for composing it!” 

A large, enthusiastic audience enjoyed both 
the music and its excellent performances. 

[Note: Dr. Arbie Orenstein is Professor of Mu- 
sic at Queens College of the City University of 
New York and Co-Editor of Musica Judaica. ] 


Transplanted Musical Roots 
by BLC ©2008 

“An American Awakening: a Birthday Cel- 
ebration for Lukas Foss.” Foss: Renaissance 
Concerto for Flute & Orch.; The Prairie @ 
Aaron Copland: Old American Songs (7). 
Carol Wincenc, flute; Elizabeth Farnum, so- 
prano; Julia Spania, mezzo; Gerard Powers, 
tenor; Robert Osborne, bass-baritone. Cho- 
ral Society of the Hamptons; Greenwich Vil- 
lage Singers; Brooklyn Phiharmonic/Mark 
Mangini. Rose Theater, NY, NY. June 28 

Lukas Foss, at 85, has lived a pretty fulfill- 
ing musical life, one must conclude in por- 
ing over his biography. He has been honored 
with awards, citations, doctorates, and plenty 
of recognition by the music press and by his 
peers. A phenomenal pianist at a youthful 
age, he made an early decision not to pursue 
that sort of career, opting instead for a more 
rounded role as composer, conductor, occa- 
sional pianist and festival organizer. This has 
resulted in lots of fun for him, to be sure, so 
the question surfaces as to what lasting con- 
tributions will he have made to the history of 
American music when all is said and done. Only 
time will tell us. 
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As a composer, Mr. Foss went through 
roughly three stages, sometimes overlapping: 
an early expositional period, showing what he 
could do with his arsenal of musical knowledge 
and skills, a second period of adoption of all 
the modern musical styles of the day, followed 
by a period of return to tonality and neo-clas- 
sicism. Tonight’s program was made up of 
something from those first and latter periods, 
so we did not get a sense of his full evolution 
as a composer from this event. Obviously that 
was not the intent of Maestro Mangini. 

The concerto is most definitely Foss at his 
neo-classic best. This was his “handshake 
across the centuries,” as he put it, with the 


composers of the Renaissance and early Ba- 
roque, and he showed some characteristic wit 
in this work of about 20 minutes duration. So 
as not to overwhelm the soloist—the same so- 
loist who originally commissioned the work— 


he called for a lot of diminuendi and plucked 
strings throughout much of it, as well as inter- 
play between the flute and other instruments. 
Ms. Wincenc was clearly enjoying herself, 
seeming to own the work, aptly enough, and 
she had no trouble with those passages calling 
for extended techniques. (After all, this was 
1985.) The work ends unusually with her walk- 
ing off the stage before its very last notes. 
Hearing The Prairie after intermission pre- 
sented a clear contrast with the concerto. Foss 
began composing this massive work at the age 
of 19. World War II was ongoing and he must 
have felt a great sense of appreciation toward 
his adopted country; anyone in his shoes, even 
at his age, would have feared more than any- 


one the terrible fate which lay ahead for many 
less fortunate than him in Europe. But here 
he was busy absorbing American culture, and 
Carl Sandburg’s poem, The Prairie, inspired him 
almost immediately. 

In seven movements, the composition uses 
the chorus in an unprecedented theatrical way 
chanting and repeating the mantras in the poem 
far more expressively that any simple reading 
could. (Sandburg has never stood among the 
most highly rated poets by the guardians of 
the craft, though many feel this work is among 
his best.) In contrast, the vocal quartet serves 
as the narrator, with the soprano taking on the 
role of a symbolic prairie girl in an effective 
aria in Movement VIb and, in the finale, the 
tenor is a prairie boy who sings to his prairie 
mother. Foss saw the protagonist as the prai- 
rie, but he also perceived it as “the all-embrac- 
ing principle of growth itself.” His powerful 


(clockwise, 

left to right) 
Carol Wincenc, 
Robert Osborne, 


and composer 
Lukas Foss 


climaxes seem 
to support that 
notion. 

But there 
is a problem. 
One may quite 
justifiably dis- 
agree with the 
maestro’s judg- 
ment in the 
liner notes that 
“people mar- 
veled over how 
a young, for- 
eign-born composer could write in a uniquely 
American idiom.” People may have said that, 
but in retrospect one finds that The Prairie 
sounds more European than American. There 
are reminders here and there of Stravinsky and 
Mahler and even the yet to be heard Carl Orff. 
While Foss did wonders with Sandburg’s words, 
the musical line does not at all have the ef- 
fect we get in Copland’s work during this same 
period, and Copland is one whom Foss admired 
and for whom he was working at the time. 
In fact, we might cite Leonard Bernstein's 
conviction that the unique articulation of 
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Elizabeth Farnum, 


Aaron Copland was always present regardless 
of the musical language he may have been ex- 
ploiting at the time. Foss, on the other hand, 
is known for a compositional style that is usu- 
ally hard to recognize. There may be reasons 
for this, but musical personality is a subject 
no one has ever been able to explain success- 
fully. 

So just to throw cold water on our thesis, 
Mangini chose to program between the two 
Foss works Copland’s Old American Songs. While 
Copland may have adapted these songs, there 
was little opportunity nor desire, perhaps, for 
him to inject his style into this endeavor. 

Despite a shaky start, the songs were sung 
beautifully by the quartet. In The Prairie there 
was nary a false note. The prairie girl was sung 
with a special poignancy by soprano Elizabeth 
Farnum, the “They Are Mine” narrative very ef- 
fectively by mezzo Julia Spania, and the open- 
ing and closing solos with rich resonance by 
Gerard Powers. The Movement V solo sung by 
Mr. Osborne with male chorus was intensely 
dramatic. The choral singing was impeccable. 
One could find very little to carp about in the 
overall orchestral playing. But if there are 
those who are convinced of the unique idiom 
in Foss’s big work, we were not that convinced; 
we wonder whether inaccurate interpretation 
may be laid at the doorstep of Mr. Mangini. 

A word about this venue we visited for the 
first time: the theater is housed in the Fred- 
erick P. Rose Hall, home of Jazz at Lincoln 
Center, across the way from Columbus Circle. 
It struck us as a concert hall that leaves Av- 
ery Fisher far behind in impact. (Fisher has 
become a musical white elephant of a sort.) 
Notwithstanding its lack of reverberation, the 
orchestral articulation at Rose was quite ac- 
ceptable. True, it was a small force, but it ap- 
pears that the acoustics would be just as kind 
to a hundred players in a big romantic work. 
We hope to visit it again to see just how last- 
ing this first impression will turn out to be. 


Pumpin’ Somethin’ 
by John de Clef Pineiro ©2008 

John Eaton: Pumped Fiction: A Pocket Op- 
era (2006). Presented by the American 
Composers Alliance on Wednesday, at the 
Leonard Nimoy Thalia at Symphony Space, 
NY, NY. June 20 

The frivolous obsessions of our time, or 
of any era, are easily center-stage material 
for satire. And so it is that the ubiquitously 
compulsive phallic concerns so prominently 
displayed in our subway advertising, mass me- 
dia, and our daily bouts with internet spam 
play a frontally prominent and protrudingly 
unabashed role in poet Estela Eaton’s semi- 
autobiographical, campy, lampoon libretto for 
composer John Eaton’s latest foray into the 
realm of the pocket opera. Actually, this is her 
fourth collaboration with her renowned father 
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in presenting a pocket opera production, a 
chamber music genre so well suited to a cul- 
ture rife with attention deficit disorder. 

After having convincingly and successful- 
ly applied the idiom of microtonality to the 
iconically historic in his earlier major operatic 
works (The Tempest (1985), The Cry of Clytaem- 
nestra (1980), Danton and Robespierre (1978), 
The Lion and Androcles (1973), and Myshkin 
(1971)), John Eaton proves in his uproariously 
teasing and amusingly theatrical Pumped Fic- 
tion just “how tall he stands” as an innovator, 
with all of the depth and wit to make the case 
for applying the microtonal palette from the 
very heights of dramatic high art to the very 
depths of contemporary popular culture. 

Enjoying its quite enthusiastic world pre- 
miere at the Leonard Nimoy Thalia at Sympho- 
ny Space in upper Manhattan, this tongue-in- 
cheek parody of the foibles of phallic prowess, 
and much more, is—yes, I'll say it—a pene- 
trating comment on the values and lifestyle of 
the prominent, the inadequate and the shal- 
low, and on 
how those 
aspiring to 
prominence 
can become 
twisted along 
their way to 
achieving 
the American 
(wet) Dream. 
It all begins 
with a stark 
deathbed 
tableau de- 
picting an in- 
experienced 
and unful- 
filled young 
woman, 
Daphne Dan- 
gerfield (intensely and powerfully performed 
by soprano Linda Larson), as a wannabe- 
but-not-yet-even-close writer, and her dying 
mother (forebodingly sung by mezzo-soprano 
Jennifer Roderer). Daphne soon finds herself 
employed by the obsessively severe Dr. Bloom 
(convincingly portrayed by baritone James 
Bobick), who presides over a successful com- 
mercial enterprise specializing in the mechani- 
cally pumped up extension and distension of 
male genitalia. It doesn’t take her long to 
realize that her medical employer is, himself, 
heartsick and riven by lust for Eros, a rampant 
dandy of a porn-star (swaggeringly embodied 
by tenor Ken Roht), who seems to enjoy taking 
everything he can tease out of Bloom. 

For those who hunger to know where this 
pregnant plot goes from here, you can fully 
gratify yourselves by going to the American 
Composers Alliance web site (http://compos- 


Eliott Schwartz 


ers.com/pumpedfictionlibretto) and reading 


the entire libretto online. The text is filled 
with clever linguistic subtleties and innuen- 
dos that may not be fully heard or appreciated 
during the actual performance as one sits en- 
thralled by the visual and acoustic spectacle 
unfolding on stage, in the wings and on the 
orchestra floor. 

It is often the case that economically pro- 
duced presentations make full use of personnel 
by employing an “all hands on deck” approach. 
And that was certainly the case for this cham- 
ber opera, presented by the American Com- 
posers Alliance, that ended up enlisting the 
latent and not so hidden thespian talents of 
the fine cadre of musicians constituting the 
core musical performance group on the orches- 
tra floor and on stage. Prominent and surpris- 
ing among these “discovered” talents were 
virtuoso pianist Christopher Oldfather who 
handled his spoken lines as deftly and natu- 
rally as he handles his “ivories,” and famed 
clarinetist Meighan Stoops, who ably met the 
triple challenge of performing her part, acting 


Zoltan Kodaly 


a male part and acting like a male part, fully 
equipped with explicitly-penile headgear. In 
Significant supporting vocal roles were tenor- 
jazz singer James Archie Worley, and bass-bari- 
tone Craig Phillips, each of whom seemed very 
well cast not only for the parts they acted but 
also for the self-assured power and delivery of 
their performance of some rather challenging 
yet idiomatically effective and evocative vo- 
cal parts. Also essential to the acoustic and 
theatrical success of this production were 
flutist Jane Rigler, violinist Ana Milosavljevic, 
cellist Jody Redhage, and percussionist Den- 
nis Sullivan, all under the masterful baton of 
conductor Karl Kramer. Stage Director Beth 
Greenberg gets special mention for managing 
to effectively “choreograph” all of the campy 
play-acting both on and off stage in such an 
economical performance space. 

A stunning moment in this evening’s pro- 
duction came when Eros initially appears, or 
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rather swaggers, onto the stage, sporting (or 
was it wagging?) an enormous and unbridled 
fully erect stuffed penis, supposedly the suc- 
cessful result of Dr. Bloom’s mechanical handi- 
work. Almost as startling, but just as unex- 
pected, was when Mr. Eaton appeared on the 
Stage for the closing bows, holding the same 
giant stuffed phallus and waiving it to one 
side and then the other—all in good clean 
fun, of course. 

In all, it was an impressive stage presen- 
tation, impressively performed, and for those 
who missed it (and the more recent reprise on 
September 6th), John Eaton has informed me 
that “other performances are being planned.” 
So, be on the lookout for somethin’ very big 
comin’ again your way! 

[NOTE: In the interests of full disclosure, 
John Eaton is an Honorary Member of the New 
York Composers Circle, and John de Clef Pineiro 
is its Executive Director. ] 


The Maine Event 
by BLC ©2008 
Elliott Schwartz: Shaker Variations (2007) 
Zoltan Kodaly: Serenade for Two Violins and 
Viola (1921) © Beethoven: String Quar- 
tet, Op. 59, #1. Portland String Quartet. 
Boothbay Opera House, Boothbay Harbor, 
ME. September 9, 2007 


that the good thing about contemporary music 
is audiences get to meet living composers. 

Elliott Schwartz is one living composer who 
has not only met with audiences but devel- 
oped a strong affinity with the best new-music 
performers. The PSQ commissioned his Shaker 
Variations, a brand new work premiered earlier 
this year at the historic Shaker Meeting House 
in Portland on the occasion of the group’s own 
Maine Festival of American Music. The notable 
event came about through the invitation of 
Sister Frances A. Carr, the last surviving Shaker 
nun. Necessity being the mother of invention, 
another motive for the work’s creation was the 
dearth of literature for the viola-cello duo, the 
quartet’s lower half. The occasion was novel 
in that the two players performed the piece 
on brand new carbon fiber instruments. Some 
opinions expressed about these modern strings 
is that they lack resonance in the bass. We 
found no such deficiency, and if there was any 
at this event, one would have to consider the 
lack of bass in the hall itself, which we found 
quite acceptable nonetheless. 

Though not laid out in terms of formal 
movements—the composition is but 12 min- 
utes in duration—it is comprised of five 
Shaker hymns, sewn together with characteris- 
tic skill and sensitivity. To be sure no one loses 
sight of its date of creation or its challenge 


Schwartzs Shaker Variations; 
“,.sewn together with characteristic skill 
and sensitivity” 


This date with music was one of pure ser- 
endipity. Who knew that a six-day jaunt away 
from New York would find us chatting with El- 
liott Schwartz and members of the Portland 
String Quartet in Boothbay Harbor, and meet- 
ing the co-concertmaster of the Bangor Sym- 
phony quite by accident on a bus ride from 
Boston to Portland? As Dr. Schwartz confirmed 
for us, there is plenty of music happening in 
Maine, and when he retired after 42 years at 
Bowdoin College, he and his wife turned down 
an opportunity to resettle in New York, opting 
instead to stay in this state with its countless 
charms and unhurried pace. 

The Boothbay Opera House is the cultural 
center in this town, but the only art music 
heard here during the past summer was per- 
formed by the Portland on two occasions, in 
June and on this Sunday. House manager Cathy 
Sherrill is very busy keeping the place alive 
and well, but, as with most music venues, clas- 
sical music can hardly be counted on to sus- 
tain its financial health. We hear this all the 
time, of course, and cellist Paul Ross alluded 
to modern music’s dilemma in particular with 
his “silver-lining” remark before the concert 
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to two forward-looking instrumentalists, the 
composer has provided some complex counter- 
point that requires lots of bowing shifts. The 
melodies selected were those that appealed to 
him for their beauty, but they are very much of 
a single tempo. Schwartz somehow manages to 
give the music ample contour and end it with 
a hearty flourish. 

The second work on the program, played with 
traditional instruments, brought in the two 
violinists. The serenade is hardly new music, 
though written within the last hundred years, 
a mid-career one from the pen of Kodaly, Béla 
Bartok’s mentor and ally in the expedition to 
find symphonic gold (if you will) in Hungarian 
folk music. First violinist Stephen Kecskemethy 
spoke about the music's relationship to Hungar- 
ian speech patterns. Of Hungarian background 
himself (Kecskemet is a city in Hungary), he 
spoke a few Hungarian words to demonstrate 
these rhythms. This characteristic is prominent 
in the opening Allegremente, which has the ef- 
fect of a brisk three-way conversation, made 
even more lucid by the absence of a grumbling 
bass instrument. The Lento which follows fea- 
tures the three instruments entering one at a 


time with its own personal take on the main 
theme (vis-a-vis, say, the canonic form). The 
idea of separate personalities melding into a 
rich harmonic palette appears to be what the 
composer was aiming at, and, if the case, he 
succeeded quite winningly. The final Vivo is in- 
deed lively music, with unmistakable allusions 
to the popular Hungarian Rhapsodies of Franz 
Liszt, though convincingly bearing much more 
authenticity. 

Only after intermission did the entire quartet 
come together with an assertive performance of 
Beethoven’s first of his three memorable quar- 
tets honoring the Russian Count Rasumovsky. 
There was also a Surprise encore: an arrange- 
ment of “Simple Gifts” by violist Julia Adams. 
In a way it served to recycle the program back 
to the opening piece, which deliberately omits 
the tune used famously by Aaron Copland. The 
idea had a charmingly ironic touch. 

Rounding out this widely acclaimed quartet 
is second violinist Ronald Lantz, who displays 
a visible enjoyment in performance, something 


Richard Danielpour 


we always find appealing, whether it be a cho- 
rus of contemporary percussionists who sway 
in tandem to the rhythms being produced or 
the noted Joel Krosnick and his happy cello. 

Oh yes, speaking of string players, who was 
that violinist we met on a bus? She is Lynn 
Brubaker, and we hope to have more to say 
about her in the near future other than that 
she is admittedly no sideliner when it comes 
to new music. 

[Ed. note: For more information on Luis and 
Clarke carbon fiber string instruments, visit 
www. luisandclark.com/theinstruments. php] 


Yes, More! 

by BLC ©2008 
Richard Danielpour: Margaret Garner. Li- 
bretto by Toni Morrison. With Tracie Luck 
(Margaret), Timothy Mix (Edward), Lisa 
Daltrius (Cilla), Gregg Baker (Robert), 
Maureen McKay (Caroline). New York City 
Opera, George Manahan, conductor. Direct- 
ed by Tazewell Thompson. State Theater, 
Lincoln Center, September 18 & 22. (NY 
premiere) 
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Since there seems to be so much uncertainty 
as to where the contemporary opera derby is 
headed, we can take heart that Margaret Gar- 
ner appears to be emerging as a winning entry. 
This first opera by the 51-year old Danielpour 
was begun in 1997 and no doubt propelled 
by the promise of an extraordinary collabora- 
tion with Ms. Morrison. And that it is, with 
the libretto its driving force. Among the many 
challenges Morrison had to overcome was to 
reframe her Pulitzer-winning novel Beloved, 
since its pages, inspired by real-life events, 
are replete with characters and dialogue too 
complex for opera. She chose to give her text 
overtones of Shakespearian and Greek tragedy, 
but still with enough content that is relevant 


to today. There are those who will carp 
that Black slaves did not speak in verse, 


with fine rhymes and correct syntax. But the 
Bard gave poetic utterance to some of his 


lowliest characters, and few question his judg- 


ment. One can read Beloved if one needs proof 
of Morrison’s ear for dialect. Here, if not ab- 
solutely foolproof—what is?—her libretto ap- 
pears the right stuff for an enduring work of 
art, one built around well-delineated charac- 
ters, particularly the women, most particularly 


the heroine. 


Most of the action takes place in Kentucky 


shortly before the Civil War and centers on 


the conflict between a slave owner's property 


rights and those of a slave woman to have a 


say in the destiny of her loved ones. Master 


Edward, a widower, uses Margaret as both ser- 
vant and concubine until she and her mate, 
Robert, attempt to escape, are arrested and 
brought back for trial after her Medea-like 
double infanticide, performed in defiance of 
her obligation to surrender her children’s lives 
to slavery. Caroline, Edward’s daughter and a 
non-conformist who sees Margaret as a human 
being, uses her father’s love for her to free 
Margaret. But Margaret has other ideas and the 
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story ends in unflinchingly operatic fashion. 
The climax is metaphoric, stately and very, 
very spiritual. 

Mr. Danielpour chose to write a score that 
does service to the words. The vocal music Car- 
ries the day, with several big arias made up of 
darkly expressed ideas brilliantly illuminated. 
The orchestral line is always meant to under- 
score the action, with some fine moments of 
contrapuntal choral writing, especially in the 
opening scene in which slaves utter the line, 
“Please God no more,” words to be heard again 
and again. No, it is not Wagner and certainly 
not Stockhausen, but music that is careful not 
to risk detachment from the pulse of the po- 
etry. If one sees it as safe music, one should 


not discount the fact that the score has many 
good moments going for it. 

If there is a problem it is one of tempo in 
the two scenes in the slaves’ quarters. Act I 
serves to introduce Margaret's family, her new 
infant, her husband Robert and mother-in-law 
Cilia. It’s a bit overlong. The scene in Act II 
definitely lacks needed tension as the family 
prepares to escape. The leisurely tempo of the 
recitative continues even when Robert kills 
the hated Casey, Edward’s foreman. We feel 
some revisions by composer and librettist are 
needed here. 

This was Tracie Luck’s operatic debut, and 
a memorable one, especially considering the 
pitfalls of the role. Critics seemed to downplay 
her singing at the earlier performance. Perhaps 
it was simply a matter of gaining command of 
the role. We cannot know how she compares 
with Denyce Graves who played Margaret in 
the Detroit world premiere. Nor do we know 
how much Mr. Thompson’s new production dif- 
fers from the premiere. 

Ms. Luck had a worthy antagonist in Mr. 
Mix, a tenor with a good vocal range and the 


right amount of theatricality. One should not 
expect the opportunity when they are on stage 
alone to yield a duet—they are far apart in 
every way at the time. Instead, Margaret ex- 
presses her most private feelings about love, 
which she would not share with Edward’s now 
departed guests despite Caroline's urging. 
Edward, who has been hiding behind a column, 
has no sympathy for her privacy and drags her 
off to be raped. The act merely confirms his 
bringing Margaret into his house typically to 
be used rather than any true respect for her 
natural gifts and intelligence. It is a moment 
of exposition rather than dramatic thrust. 

Ms. McKay also has some pivotal opportuni- 
ties to show off her spinto soprano, but the 
opera does not ever reveal 
how she came to accept 
Margaret as more than just 
a house servant to her. One 
can only fill in the blanks 
hypothetically. 

Gregg Baker, as Robert, 
is a new voice to relish, 
a strong and often subtle 
baritone. With Cilia, who 
serves as a one-woman 
Greek chorus, so well done 
by Lisa Daltrius, three 
major new roles have now 
been given to African 
American singers, an inar- 
guable blessing for the op- 
eratic scene. Let us chant, 


(left to right) Gregg Baker, Tracie Luck, “Yes, More!” Margaret Gar- 
and Lisa Daltrius 


ner is sure to have a life 

of its own and become less 

and less measured against 

Porgy and Bess and Tree- 
monisha, which, by comparison, may fall into 
the category of “musicals,” though Anthony 
Davis’ X and Amistad should not be allowed to 
fall into oblivion. 

Something revealing about audience reac- 
tion occurred during the final bows. Mr. Bak- 
er, Ms. McKay and Ms. Daltrius had received 
deservedly positive responses, but when Mr. 
Mix followed, the applause suddenly dropped, 
whereupon he picked up his arms as if to ask, 
“Hey, what about me?” The applause picked 
up but with some noticeable boos heard amid 
the noise, boos which were surely not meant 
to criticize his performance, if anything, 
endorse it. When Ms. Luck came on the 
response was thunderous and led to a long 
standing ovation. 


Songs of Norway 

by Paul Turok ©2008 
Harald Sæverud: Andante funèbre for cello 
and piano ¢ Ola Gjeilo: Madison, for cello 
and piano @ Arne Nordheim: Clamavi for 
solo cello. Music by Edvard Grieg. Dar- 
rett Adkins, cello; Ann Schein, piano; Earl 
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Carlyss, violin; Ola Gjeilo, piano. Present- 
ed by Grieg Society, concert sponsored 
by Norwegian Consulate General, NY. 
Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie Hall. Sep- 
tember 23 

The Grieg Society presented a highly suc- 
cessful afternoon of Norwegian music for cello 
(and various instruments) that offered a world 
premiere (by Ola Gjeilo), two 20th-century 
pieces (Szeverud’s and Nordheim’s works) and 
two by Edvard Grieg (Andante con moto for 
piano tno and his Cello Sonata). The concert 
was brilliantly planned; the three contempo- 
rary pieces lasted a total of about 20 minutes, 
challenging the audience but not exhausting it 
to the point of never wanting to hear another 


contemporary work. Grieg’s Andante con moto 
was evidently conceived as the slow movement 
of a trio which he never completed. Although 
it is lovely and of the highest musical qual- 
ity, it really does not hold up as a stand-alone 
piece. The Schein-Carlyss-Adkins trio played it 
fervently. His more popular 20-minute Cello 
Sonata was brilliantly played by Schein and 
Adkins. In this work, Grieg invented materi- 
als—tinged with Norwegian folk elements— 
that “work” equally well on both instruments. 
Although the solo parts are equally virtuo- 
sic, the cello part proves essentially lyrical; 
sections of the piano part are like a miniature 
concerto for the instrument. This can cause 
balance problems that were easily resolved in 
this performance. 

Severud’s Andante funébre was transcribed 
by him from the slow movement of his Bassoon 
Concerto. It is a passionate work, with Sever- 
ud’s usual undercurrent of strength, in which 
the cello sound adds a dimension of pathos 
that the less flexible bassoon probably does 
not project as well. (This may be the reason 
the composer decided on the transcription.) 
The work’s layout, which balances the two in- 
struments perfectly, is skillfully wrought. Con- 
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siderable figuration in the piano part does not 
obscure the cello’s long lyrical lines. Unlike 
the Grieg trio movement, it is fully successful 
as an independent piece. 

The Nordheim, at about 8 minutes. the lon- 
gest of the contemporary pieces, is equally 
skillfully written, fully utilizing the cello’s 
enormous range (essential in a solo work to 
provide contrast) and clearly constructed in 
recognizable segments culminating in a vivid 
climax even if its materials are rather abstract. 
The scoring, at times, seems based on inno- 
vations suggested by Kodaly’s unaccompanied 
sonata for the same instrument, and why not? 
Nordheim is not the first composer to utilize 
devices developed by others (consider the 


popularity of the Bartók pizzicato, for exam- 
ple), and his individual use of Kodaly’s devices 
in a completely different context speaks well 
for his sense of invention. Based on Psalm 
141 (“...give ear to my voice when I call upon 
thee...”), the gestures in Clamavi suggest the 
musical equivalent of prayer. Adkins’ playing 
was technically superb; he made the piece ut- 
terly convincing. It was a fine pendant to the 
Severud, equally serious but quite different in 
effect. 

Gjeilo (who trained in Oslo, London and New 
York) has a background in jazz improvisation 
as well as in classical music. Madison was writ- 
ten for Adkins. The cello plays a gentle melody 
that not only preserves its shape but is grati- 
fyingly lyrical, while the piano improvises on a 
set chord structure, making each performance 
of the work different. Gjeilo played the piano 
in this performance. His improvisation, which 
obviously represents his idea of the piece, 
projected the easy atmosphere of a cocktail 
lounge without actually using cocktail lounge- 
type materials. The short, lovely work is emi- 
nently successful, but gives little idea of what 
other pieces by Gjeilo could sound like. The 
cello part suggests that he is an excellent writ- 


er of songs. (His New England Songs, written 
in 2005, were commissioned by Barbara Bon- 
ney.) In the same year, he won the Juilliard 
Composer's Orchestral Work Competition with 
his 10-minute long The Identity Triad. This 
work was recently performed in Tyler, Texas, by 
the East Texas Symphony Orchestra under Per 
Brevig, with great audience success. If Gjeilo 
can translate the easy, very diatonic flow of 
Madison into larger musical forms, his could be 
a uniquely pleasant new voice in contemporary 
music. The Grieg Society must be compliment- 
ed on presenting a concert offering attractive 
music, off the beaten path, excitingly played 
by first-class performers. 

[Paul Turok is a well-known writer on 
MUSIC, lecturer 
and composer. He 
has written for the 
NY Times, Ovation 
magazine, Turok’s 
Choice (his own 
recordings news- 
letter licensed for 
many years by An- 
dante) and other 
publications. His 
compositions have 
been premiered 
by the Cleveland 
and Philadelphia 
Orchestras., among 
others, and per- 


(left to right) Arne Nordheim, Ola Gjeilo, and formed through- 
Harald Saeverud. 


out the US and 
elsewhere. ”] 


from 


From Mark Greenfest: 

For its thirtieth anniversary season, the New 
York New Music Ensemble presented “Virtuos- 
ity and Brilliance” (Merkin, Mar. 5‘, 2007) One 
new piece was premiered and four other works 
performed, one of which (Mackey’s) had been 
commissioned. Jon Magnussen’s “Two Dances” 
(2006/7) New York premiere from Dances Ebb, 
Dances Flow for piano, violin, cello and clari- 
net has an ebullient flavor, made up of richly 
textured rhythmic and melodic patterns in a 
formal structure. The two dances are a love 
scene and a fight scene, said to be inspired by 
Hawaiian stories. Augusta Read Thomas’ Piano 
Etudes (1996-2000) for solo piano is brilliant 
modern pianism. Each of the six movements is 
a thematic homage to a modern master: Berio, 
Bartók, Messiaen, Boulez, Feldman and Ra- 
kowski. The first etude, for instance, has sharp 
attacks and leisurely decays, with poetic reso- 
nances. Pianist Stephen Gosling performed like 
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Augusta Read Thomas 


a champion, with finesse, power, and subtlety. 
The work does tend to be more intellectual 
than heartful. Steve Mackey’s Micro-Concerto 
(1999) for percussion and five instruments, 
performed by the full ensemble, with a con- 
ductor, is lively music, yet each instrument is 
audible, no matter how loud, how percussive 
or how many people are playing in excited 
counterpoint. When the piece turns quiet and 
reflective, moreover, the sounds are luscious. 
Mackey has kept freshness of vision, through 
his transformation from rock guitarist into 
professor of music at Princeton. The piece, to 
paraphrase Mackey, coaxes sound out of the 
percussion, not merely hitting things. Bernard 
Rands’ Memo 4 (1977) for solo flute (12’) is not 
a mere virtuosic showpiece for the soloist, with 
changes in dynamics, tempi and technique, 
but aspires to be a rigorous “argument” for the 
solo flute. Jayn Rosenfeld is a wonderful per- 
former. At the end, the piece had the feeling 
of Welsh choral singing, Rands’ roots. Donald 
Martino’s Notturno (1973) for sextet (in three 
movements) has a serious sound with Martino’s 
humor slipping in every few measures. Between 
beauty and charm, Martino develops dramat- 
ics: in the first movement, by ‘disjunct mo- 
tion, i.e., dramatic contrast’; in the second, he 
transforms 
noise into 
pitch. Thus, 
the piece 
is playfully 
expressive, 
perhaps the 
nocturnal 
dreaming of 
the modern 
composer. 
The excellent 
performanc- 
es kept one 
wide awake. 


Bernard Rands 
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From Peter Kroll: 

The American Composers Orchestra began 
the season in Zankel Hall with an October con- 
cert entitled “Hybridity.” This is music which 
draws on a variety of styles or those which 
combine music, technology and the visual 
arts. The works were performed by their com- 
posers, except in the case of Charles Mingus’ 
Revelations. The extensive program consisted 
of Stalking Horse by Scott Johnson; Pintados 
Dream by Susie Ibarra; The Illusion of Body by 
Steve Coleman; Paintbox by Anna Clyne; Wait 
Your Turn by Ken Thomson. Unfortunately, even 
given the wide range of sounds and images 
presented, none of the compositions stood out 
or stayed with this listener. All were clearly 
connected to rock and pop, the ensemble gut- 
bucket actually sounding louder than the ACO 
chamber orchestra. Electronics won out. But 
the long tradition of classical music was used 
or enjoyed. The conductor was Steven Sloane. 


From BLC: 

NMC contributor Sean Hickey has been mak- 
ing big waves with his compositions, garner- 
ing comments like this from Gramophone on 
his Fool's Errand: “The aesthetic that emerges 
here is that of excitable conversation between 
the instruments ...” His album of chamber mu- 
sic issued by Naxos, “Left at the Fork in the 
Road,” made the Billboard Classical Chart on its 
very first week of release, a rarity for new mu- 
sic. On April 27th, his Concerto for Clarinet and 
String Orchestra, a 
joint commission of 
soloist David Gould, 
the Metro Chamber 
Orchestra (for which 
Hickey serves as 
composer-in-resi- 
dence), DANSR, Inc. 
and Vandoren was 
premiered on April 
27th at New York's 
Symphony Space. 
The orchestra, led by Phil Nuzzo, featured 
Mr. Gould as soloist. The playing was utterly 
Superb all around, and once again Mr. Hickey 
packed many ideas into his composition with- 
out ever digressing from a solid thematic core. 
The second of the three movements was unique 
in effect, a restless, yet haunting recollection 
of life in the US heartland, while the frenzied 
finale was all metropolitan New York.... 

The most striking compositions on the 
Compcord program of Nov. 9, 2007 were: 
Shadows, one of Mr. Mazurek’s compositions 
written for Esther Lamneck and her instru- 
ments, the clarinet and tarógató. The piece 
has a similarly ecstatic, even revelatory char- 
acter to others in that set. It is actually a duet 
between live soloist and tape, with the tape 
sounding during those portions where dramat- 


Sean Hickey 


ic climaxes occur. Though there is no score or 
cue sheet, Dr. Lamneck was always perfect in 
her tempi and timing with the rich harmon- 
ic echoes seeming to come from nowhere. A 
genuine tour de force! Joseph Pehrson’s Wind- 
jammer, according to the composer, harks back 
to his earlier Windwork, the first work we had 
ever heard of his. In 1993 we commented that 
the wind quintet was impeccably crafted. Now 


David Gould 
some 15 years later the composer has gone 
back to his roots, and one can plainly feel the 
sense of nostalgia. This is not merely good 
abstract music, one can almost hear a bit of 
Mendelssohn in it: the feeling of a sail on the 
high seas during calm weather, the warmth 
of a snug blanket on deck, the sun shining 
down beneficently; Frederick Rzewski’s To the 
Earth, a work designed for four flowerpots, was 
suggested by percussionist Jan Williams, who 
asked for small instruments, and the composer 
responded in kind, with the thought in mind 


a 


Frederick Rzewski 


that pots are always available wherever one 
may be performing. The work runs just about 
seven minutes with the performer reciting as 
he plays the Homeric Hymn (modified by Mr. 
Jarvis). As always, his hits were right on and 
his playing virtuosic from beginning to end. 
The program as a whole was no slouch, with 
fine works by Dary John Mizelle, Ed Rosenberg, 
Otto Luening and Joelle Wallach also heard. 
(A fuller report to appear on our website: www. 


newmusicon.org) Y 
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Critic-at-Large 
Leonard Lehrman 


IS THE REST REALLY 
JUST NOISE? 


Alex Ross’s long-awaited book, The Rest 
Is Noise: Listening to the Twentieth Century 
(Farrar, Straus & Giroux, 2007, 624 pp., 21 
photos, no musical examples), is the most 
ambitious overview of its kind since Wil- 
liam Austin’s Music in the 20th Century (W.W. 
Norton, 1966, 708pp., 41 photos, many 
musical examples). Comparing the two may be 
instructive: Austin concentrated on Schoen- 
berg, Bartok and Stravinsky, but tried to 
make at least some room for as many talented 
composers and writers on music as he could, 
devoting 111 
pages to pure 
bibliogra- 
phy. Most of 
today’s read- 
ers on music 
have less in- 
terest in bib- 
liography and 
the majority, 
alas, cannot 
read music. 

Many of 
the compos- 
ers Austin 
referred to, 


suggesting 

that they = 

o . Alex Ross 
merited... 


studies” (p.505), do not appear at all in Ross’s 
book, the clear implication being that, as per 
his title, to him they are just “noise.” So far as 
what factors went into his selection process, 
that could and perhaps should be a subject for 
a whole symposium. As Brian Kellow wrote in 
Opera News: “Ross is probably the most erudite 
music critic we now have in the U.S.” So I sup- 
pose one should be thankful for the care and 
attention he lavishes on those whose works he 
deemed worthy of attention. See, for example, 
the article on his blog, “Blitzstein lives,” at 
therestisnoise.com/2005/03/blitzstein_live. 
html, in which he mentions my completion of 
Sacco and Vanzetti—though it’s not mentioned 
in his book. 

The book abounds in delightful little tidbits: 
The Princesse de Polignac, née Winnaretta 
Singer, heir to the Singer sewing machine for- 
tune in the 1930s, “wrote that a Bach chorale 
‘reconstitutes the past, and proves to us that 
we had a reason for living on this rock: to live 
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in the beautiful kingdom of sounds.” (p.105) I 
must read that to my church choir. 

Virgil Thomson’s condescending attitude 
toward black people—“They live on the sur- 
face of their consciousness.” Ross comments: 
“Perhaps Thomson was the one living on the 
Surface of his consciousness.” (p.141) 

Milton Babbitt “produced music so byz- 
antine in construction that one practically 
needed a security clearance to understand it.” 
(p.401) I remember once reading aloud at a 
meeting a review of Babbitt’s Relata II in The 
Nation by Benjamin Boretz, and asking Babbitt 
what Boretz’s analytical terms meant. “I don’t 
know; you'll have to ask Ben Boretz” was his 
reply ....” 

Connections are an important part of the 
book, examining links between Gershwin and 
Berg, Shostakovich and Britten, Wagner's 
family and Hitler, Strauss and his Jewish col- 
leagues & family, Cage and Schoenberg, Feld- 
man and Sibelius, Messiaen and Boulez, Stock- 
hausen and the Beatles. Thomas Adés is given 
his due, for among other things his opera The 
Tempest. John Adams is given more than his 
due. Is Nixon in China really “the greatest 
American opera since Porgy and Bess?” (p.536) 
But where is John Eaton, who also wrote a 
Tempest, with Ross’s esteemed predecessor at 
the New Yorker, Andrew Porter, as librettist? 
And where are Douglas Moore? Jack Beeson? 
Carlisle Floyd? Robert Ward? Hugo Weisgall? 
And so many others.... 

Samuel Barber gets quite a bit of space, 
though not for any of his operas. The recent 
revival of Vanessa at NYCO proved that work’s 
worth. Lauren Flanigan brought the title role 
almost to the level of sympathy enjoyed by 
the more musically satisfying role of Erika, 
sung beautifully by Katherine Goeldner in the 
daunting shadow of the original Erika, Rosa- 
lind Elias, who this time portrayed the mostly 
silent but omnipresent Countess, 49 years af- 
ter the work’s premiere. Richard Stilwell was 
delightful as the Doctor, created originally for 
and by Giorgio Tozzi. 

Another work seen at City Opera this year, 
Richard Danielpour’s & Toni Morrison's Marga- 
ret Garner, could best be described as fitfully 
moving. Heard in workshop some years ago, 
the music at first impressed one as having 
gleaned a good deal from Regina and other 
ragtime/jazz-influenced operas. Yet the lovely 


A 
Leonard Lehrman 


Act I finale seems strangely incongruous in the 
way it (probably inadvertently but clearly, at 
least to these ears) quotes the Scottish folk- 
song “Loch Lomond,” for no apparent reason. 

The Brecht-Weill Mahagonny is given quite 
a bit of space by Ross. This is indeed a semi- 
nal work of the 20th century, and an almost 
unalloyed pleasure to watch on PBS in the 
recent Los Angeles opera production, with a 
magnificent performance by Audra MacDonald 
as Jenny, both vocally and corporeally, as she 
seemed to be channeling Elizabeth Berkley, 
morphing into Condoleezza Rice. Her diction, 
along with that of Anthony Dean Griffey, John 
Easterlin, and Donnie Ray Albert, was particu- 
larly commendable. I said almost unalloyed: 
Many of translator Michael Feingold’s turns 
of phrase are quite felicitous, esp. the “kick” 
line, though there were also many unneces- 
sarily prosodically awkward passages. On the 
whole, as is widely acknowledged with the 
case of the Threepenny Opera, his translation 
is just not as good as Blitzstein’s, which in the 
case of Mahagonny has never been performed, 
except in some concert excerpts that were part 
of the Blitzstein Centennial. Some company 
really should at least consider doing the whole 
thing some day. Contrary to rumor, it is not in- 
complete; only editing decisions remain to be 
made. An example of the differences between 
the translations: “Ach, bedenken Sie” has ex- 
actly the right stresses in Blitzstein’s “Think 
it over, please.” Feingold’s “Won't you change 
your mind” puts an improper primary stress on 
the last syllable, which should be a secondary, 
not primary stress. 

Who is writing theatre music as powerful as 
Weill’s today? One answer is Christopher Berg, 
a performance of whose musical, Back Home, 
aka War Brides we attended last September at 
the N.Y. Musical Theatre Festival. A very ef- 
fective theatrical device similar to that used 
in the Mahagonny production had the women 
turn their backs to the audience and, opening 
their coats, pretend to reveal themselves to the 
inspection of upstage males. The work, based 
on true stories of the bureaucratic struggles 
of British women who married G.I-’s to come 
to America to be with them, has power, verve, 
and heart. In fact I can’t think of another 
composer today who can change the tempera- 
ture of a room with his music, the way Leonard 
Bernstein used to do by entering it. Who else? 
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Stephen Sond- 
heim, of course. 
His best, and 
most operatic, 
work, the bal- 
lad opera-cum- 
Grand Guignol 
Sweeney Todd, 
is back again, 
this time as a 
movie. As was 
the case in the 
recent barebones 
stage revival, 
the soaring mu- 
sical climax of 
the “Kiss Me” ensemble doesn’t soar; in fact 
it’s cut completely from the movie, which is 
a great pity, as it deprives the relationship of 
the young lovers (a very good Jamie Campbell 
Bower and Jayne Wisener) any depth. But that 
aside, the film is a tour de force for the stars, 
Johnny Depp, Alan Rickman, Sacha Baron Co- 
hen (whose part is transposed down, except 
for one long note in stratospheric falsetto) 
and director Tim Burton’s life-partner Helena 
Bonham-Carter. This must be the most difficult 
music any of them has ever sung; they bring 
it off surprisingly well. So does boy soprano 
Ed Sanders in the role of Toby. And despite 
all the unrestrained and explicit bloodletting, 
the cinematic opening up of fantasy portions 
of number after number is truly stunning. The 
title ballad and framing device of the play has 
also been cut—but only the vocal parts: the 
music is still there, under the credits. 

Estelle Parsons, who strove mightily to do 
justice to the role of the Widow Begbick in 
Mahagonny’s ill-fated 1968 Broadway premiere 
(as did Patti Lupone in the recent Los Angeles 
production), starred at The Kitchen Dec. 13-15 
& 19-22 as both the Madam and the Mother 
Superior in an adaptation of another Feingold 
translation of another Brecht work, with a 
Hanns Eisler score, Die Rundkopfe und Die Spitz- 
köpfe. (The Roundheads and the [depending 
on how you translate it] Pomntedheads, Point- 
heads, or Peakheads.) This mammoth play of 
1931-34 has never been produced the way its 
creators intended: At the U.S premiere, which 
I translated & directed at Cornell in 1973, 40% 
was cut and it still took 3 hours. East & West 
Berlin productions, on which I served as ad- 
visor, also made extensive cuts. The 15-song 
score, though, is one of the best ever writ- 
ten to a Brecht text. (Even better than The 
Measures Taken, which Ross examines in some 
detail, but calls “supremely vicious.” (p. 204)) 
Bill Austin (whom Ross seems to confuse with 
Arthur Berger, on p. 373) called Roundheads 
“even better than Threepenny Opera.” In 1998, 
celebrating both Brecht’s and Eisler’s centen- 
nials, the West-Park Chamber Society present- 
ed the complete 45-minute score (though with 
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piano and organ substituting for the original 
15-piece orchestration, which had been used 
at Cornell), using a cast of 6, as Brecht had 
indicated could be used in a possible film op- 
eretta version, linked together by narration. 

The production at The Kitchen, adapted by 
director David Gordon under the title Uncivil 
Wars: Collaborating with Brecht & Eisler, used 
a cast of 9 and lasted 90 minutes. Most of 
the score was there, with just two exceptions: 
Casting both the nun and the whore with the 
Same actress, the lovely and capable Autumn 
Dornfeld, illuminated aspects of both roles, 
as was the case with Parsons’s casting, but 
unfortunately resulted in the need to cut the 
Isabella-Nanna Duet, which is really the high 
point of the score. “The Song of the Move- 
ment” also bit the dust. Music Director Gina 
Leishman personified Eisler in dialogues with 
Valda Setterfield as Brecht, and did amazing 
service accompanying on piano, harmonium, 
accordion and ukelele. But New York has still 
not seen all this piece has to offer. And once 
again Feingold’s translation leaves much to be 
desired. The night we attended, so did he, at 
what I understand was the first time he had 
ever heard the work, and I learned that he 
intended to make revisions. It would be nice 
if they would consider using mine, which the 
late Martha Schlamme preferred to his—even 
though he was her manager—and presented at 
Aspen in 1981. 

As Ross points out, both Gershwin and Bre- 
cht (first with Weill, then with Eisler), one- 
third of the way through the 20th century, 
were attempting “a ‘great fusion’ of classical 


and popular inheritances.” (p. 286) I sub- 


mit that the most important such later work, 
two-thirds of the way through the century, is 
one by a composer he completely ignores, but 
whose work all of us at NMC know, or should 
know: the 1967 cantata I Have A Dream by 
Elie Siegmeister. New Music Champion Bob 
Sherman, who called Elie “one of our giants,” 
hosted the N.Y. premiere with my Metropolitan 
Philharmonic Chorus Jan. 15, 1989, Siegmeis- 
ters 80th birthday and Dr. King’s 60th. Exactly 
20 years later, for Dr. King’s 80th and Elie’s 
centennial, the same chorus plans to revive 
the work with Mimi Stern-Wolfe at the piano 
in several different venues. Stay tuned. 

Finally, to tie up loose ends from last is- 
sue, some remarks on the June 20-23, 2007 
American Composers Alliance Festival, the 
high point of which was John Eaton’s latest 
opera, Pumped Fiction, which has now been 
reviewed twice in these pages. 

Highlights of the Festival included the virtu- 
oso marimba playing of Alexander C. Lipowski 
in Christopher Adlers “Signals Intelligence,” 
combining anvils and other metallic surfaces; 
soprano Nancy Ogle’s agile traversal of Jan 
Gilbert’s cycle with flute, viola and cello, “The 
Lady of the Broom”; soprano Patricia Sonego 


and pianist Christopher Oldfather’s premiere 
performance of Raoul Pleskow’s “On Lines from 
the Latin” (for which the texts of only 5 of 7 
sections were provided in the program—Vien- 
na-born composer Pleskow explained his use of 
the texts saying he loved the Latin language); 
the Second Instrumental Unit String Quartet’s 
premiere performance of Elias Tanenbaum’s 
moving “Bring ‘Em On,” inspired by George W. 
Bush’s cocky challenge to the Iraqi resistance; 
the first movement of Hubert Howe's Sympho- 
ny #3 (which seemed to end on the dominant, 
crying out for more movements, of course); 
Minghuan Xu and Winston Choi's molto tremo- 
lando rendition of Richard Brooks’s Rhapsody 
for Violin and Piano; and Choi’s stunning pre- 
miere performance of John Melby’s Concerto 
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#2 for Piano and Computer. Melby learned a 
lot from his teacher Milton Babbitt, who was 
also represented by two short pieces, but was 
not able to attend. But if this work is any in- 
dication, his talent for form, expression, and 
communication surpasses that of his teacher 
at least as much as Berg did Schoenberg! 

The Laurel Leaf Award was conferred on cel- 
list and new music enthusiast Fred Sherry, who 
really ought to play the piece that followed 
the presentation: Elizabeth Bell’s eloquent So- 
liloguy for Solo Cello, written for and recorded 
by her son, played here by Loren Dempster. 
Sonego, Oldfather, Dempster, and violinist Da- 
vid Fulmer also performed Harold Seletsky’s 
Apathy, a 1985 work which attempts, with 
some success, to express despair and rage at 
the 1945 bombing of Hiroshima. 

Also part of the Festival, at “Piano Piano,” 
a duo-piano concert at Tenri Cultural Institute 
of New York, June 22 (covered by BLC), Idith 
Meshulam and Eric Huebner performed Cop- 
land’s Danzon Cubano, followed by Elizabeth 
Bell’s Duovarios, a little gem of construction, 
a “set of tetrads arranged in a palindrome” in 
one piano over which a varying tone row is 
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“The ABC’s of Violin for the Absolute 
Beginner.” By Janice Tucker Rhoda ©2005. 
Produced by Carl Fischer LLC and Larry 
Clark. Paul Kwak, piano. Carl Fischer 
DVD 19. 

There was a time when taking a music lesson 
was not unlike going to the dentist. An overly 
perfectionist teacher might be ready to apply 
his/her baton to your noggin if you were slow 
to respond to a basic drill or kept forgetting 
what “sharp” meant. In a word, it could hurt. 

Things are quite different now and technol- 
ogy has provided all sorts of options for the 
student who wants some notion as to how to 
play that fiddle his uncle bought him sever- 
al Christmases ago. If one doesn’t have the 
cash to take formal music lessons then there’s 
no better way to learn than to pick up this 
Carl Fischer DVD for the cost of $20. A much 
admired teacher of strings, Ms. Rhoda in her 
very gentle but convincingly authentic way 
hardly matches the scary stereotype we just 
described. She is very thorough and covers just 
about every aspect of the violin we non-players 
can imagine. Even the very first step is delin- 
eated with complete sincerity and seriousness: 
“Let’s take the violin out of the violin case.” 
From there we learn about the instrument's 
parts and how to adjust them, how to tune up 
using the pegs, how to set the shoulder rest, 
how much pressure to put on the bow, how to 
position one’s fingers, 
instructions conveyed 
optimistically, as for 
example, “You will learn 
to stretch the pinkie.” 
She tells you what is 
incorrect and exactly 
how to fix it, and allows 
an assuring “Very good” 
after every bit of advice 
she is certain has been 
followed, a simple technique that sways one 
to believe they are the only student being ad- 
dressed via this DVD. 

Ms. Rhoda performs a large number of 
selections the beginning violin player might 
learn to play, airs like “Amazing Grace,” “Home 
on the Range,” “Ode to Joy,” “The Arkansas 
Traveler,” etc. “Mary Had a Little Lamb” is 
used as the lesson piece. There are three orig- 
inal selections on the disk: “A Shakespearean 
Play,” “Espana,” and “Hebrew Melody,” intend- 
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ed to train the 
left hand as 
well as the right 
hand’s bowing 
techniques with- 
out rushing into 
more complex 
works before one 
is ready. 

This is a very 
generously sized 
DVD, and that 
alone makes it 
a bargain. It 
is divided into 
six sections: 
Play All, Intro, 
Lessons, Help- 
ful Hints (with 
some advanced 
techniques), 
Performances, 
Credits/ Info. 

[In the inter- 
est of full dis- 
closure, we aver 
that Janice Tuck- 
er Rhoda is the wife of NMC contributor David 
Cleary and that we are acquainted with both 
of them. ] 


Janice Tucker Rnoda 


More on Janice Tucker Rhoda: 

Janice Tucker Rhoda, whose biography is in- 
cluded in Marquis Who’s Who in America, Who’s 
Who of American Women, and Who’s Who in the 
World, has designed her path-breaking instruc- 
tion series, The ABCs of Strings, to encourage 
Students of all ages to play the violin, viola, 
cello and bass. 

Ms. Rhoda is a graduate of the New 
England Conservatory of Music in Boston, Mas- 
Sachusetts where her teacher was well-known 
violinist and pedagogue, Eric Rosenblith, pro- 
tégé of Carl Flesch. She also studied with such 
luminaries as Nancy Cirillo, Rudolf Kolisch, Yuri 
Mazurkevich, George Neikrug, Daniel Pinkham, 
Gunther Schuller, Roman Totenberg and Benja- 
min Zander. Her Suzuki teacher trainers were 
Shinichi Suzuki, William Starr, Joan Reuning 
and Lorraine Fink. 

Ms. Rhoda, who has taught students to play 
the violin for over 25 years, was the director 
of the Suzuki Program at the Longy School of 


Music in Cambridge, MA for several years and 
now teaches Violin for the Absolute Beginner 
classes at the Cambridge Center for Adult Edu- 
cation. She also gives teacher training class- 
es worldwide. You may learn more about her 
method of teaching on “The ABCs of Violin for 
the Absolute Beginner” DVD. 

[Visit www.abcsofstrings.com] 

MENC: The National Association for 
Music Education, the world’s largest arts 
education organization, marked its centennial in 
2007 as the only association that addresses all 
aspects of music education. More than 130,000 
members represent all levels of teaching from 
preschool to graduate school. Since 1907, 
MENC has worked to ensure that every student 
has access to a well-balanced, comprehensive, 
and high-quality program of music instruction 
taught by qualified teachers. MENC’s activities 
and resources have been largely responsible 
for the establishment of music education as a 
profession, for the promotion and guidance of 
music study as an integral part of the school 
curriculum, and for the development of the 
National Standards for Arts Education. M 
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Meet Noizepunk and Das Krooner 
by BLC ©2008 

When you tune into this online music 
station, you first hear the lovely strains of 
Vivaldi’s “Summer” from his Four Seasons. Ah, 
they don’t write music like that anymore, is 
your first reaction, until seconds later the sud- 
den burst of Dolby bass jolts you back to real- 
ity. It is 2008, so fear not. This is followed by 
the greetings of two characters who serve as 
the show's hoax—er, uh, I mean hosts. If, in 
fact, right off the bat you think of them maybe 
as a couple of nutballs, you will soon change 
your mind and see that they really are a couple 
of nutballs, our own Gene (Noizepunk) Pritsker 
(tada!) and his supercool buddy Charles (Das 
Krooner) Coleman. Those names alone tell 
you that these guys think outside the music 
box—maybe too far outside the box—and on 


ee i 
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one occasion Gene opened the show with an 
imitation of Dr. Dre. I hope the real Dr. Dre 
wasn't listening. 

The amazing thing about these two is they 
prove the theory that madness is close to 
genius. Somehow they actually have produced 
an intelligent, informative and quite delight- 
ful program (already 26 at this writing), with 
living (as in alive) guests with their original 
music to air along with commentary. Looking 
at some of the guests in their archival log, we 
see names like Framz Hackl, Dan Cooper, Beth 
Anderson, Dave Taylor, Joseph Pehrson, some 
of the people well known to them through as- 
sociations developed in school and continuing 
to this day in concert presentations. But not 
all. One particular name on the list intrigued 
me, that of Judith Lang Zaimont. 

Would the no-nonsense Judith walk out 
before she got to say a word about her first 
piece? Not at all; we tuned into that program 
and heard that she was having such a good 
time, she didn’t want this thing from another 
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world to end. She played three of her most re- 
cent works and they sounded terrific in or out 
of the uncanny context. 

Not so good, sorry to the say, on the oc- 
casion of the second woman composer they 
were to invite to the show. The opening five 
minutes were a complete mess, and I found 
myself screaming SHUT UP ALREADY!, thinking 
they were all trying to outtalk each other. Ap- 
parently they were having a shutoff problem. 
(Hey, guys, get someone to help you operate 
the controls!) I wanted to know what Judith 
Shatin had to say. Once settled it was good to 
hear some of her music, and we found her View 
from Mount Nebo, performed by the Da Capo 
String Players very much in her style of mix- 
ing palpable rhythms with a sense of physical 
property, as she said in straightening out Mr. 
Coleman’s misguided ideas of her music. (May- 
be he should 
pay more at- 
tention to the 
pages of NMC. 
Judith was in- 
terviewed by 
us, and she 
had the op- 
portunity to 
describe her 
musical in- 
tentions.) We 
would have liked to hear more, but imagine 
trying to put aside 26 hours just to catch up 
on Noizepunk and Das Krooner. It’s as insur- 
mountable as searchng the archives of NMC for 
every interviewed composer's self-analyses, 
isn't it? 

So welcome to the new world of online radio 
where the amount of music with talk is now 
enormous. You can tune in whenever you like, 
so long as you have a computer with plenty of 
storage capacity, and you can shop around the 
Internet and make discoveries that suit your 
own fancy. Forget the days when finding music 
on the air was a pretty lost cause. This is your 
own medium now. 

[Visit http://www.kalvos.org/nkshows. html] 
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Using Humor Effectively 
by John Lampkin ©2008 
SERVING YOU MORE: Laughter in the bars 
Humor is a valuable resource for teachers 
and students, and composers and performers, 
yet curiously the topic is seldom explored. The 


expression of humor at the keyboard and other 
instruments is a skill that can be taught and 
learned, like playing brilliant passagework, or 
wringing every last drop of espressivo from a 
nocturne. Because music is a performance me- 
dium, it is therefore a theatrical experience. 
Let’s always keep in our musical minds then 
that ubiquitous symbol of theatrical art, the 
comic-tragic pair of masks. 

The lighter side, the giocosos and scherzan- 
dos are traditionally saved for the last move- 
ments. Professionals nearly always deliver 
them note-perfectly. However, I’ve seen many 
performances that could have easily been more 
effective if the artists had used some sort of 
body language to let the audience know that 
something funny was going on. A raised eye- 
brow, a wink, or a shrug can communicate vol- 
umes. A deadpan delivery often is just dead. 

Humor runs the gamut from insanely silly to 
subtle wit. Much of PDQ Bach’s work falls into 
the former category, and Satie and Prokofiev 
both have masterpieces that exude the later. 
In my own compositions, I try to be subtle, but 
can’t help myself from going overboard from 
time to time. The final movement of my wood- 
wind quintet, Insects: a Musical Entomology in 
Six Legs, is called “Chubby Cockroach Checks 
the China,” and in the final moments, the play- 
ers each take turns trying to stomp on Chubby, 
who thankfully does escape for another per- 
formance. Audiences love it, especially when 
such lighter fare is balanced with meatier, seri- 
ous, and emotionally engaging fare. After all, 
this has been our time-honored tradition. Who 
wants to sit through an evening of “Endless 
Variations on Angst” no matter how innovative 
the compositional techniques? 

Students also appreciate comic relief at their 
lessons. The teacher who can present material 
with expertise and solid technique in a fun 
and lively way will be loved and remembered 
with affection years later. It is no accident 
that Richard Feynman, one of our most gifted 
mathematicians and teachers, named his book, 
Surely You're Joking, Mr. Feynman. He had the 
knack of presenting the most complex issues 
in an entertaining an engaging way. Rave re- 
views on Amazon attest to the power of his 
approach. 

Many great philosophers have studied hu- 
mor, from Aristotle to Lampkin. The ancient 
Greeks were the first to note that humor de- 
pends upon surprise, upon having our expec- 
tations contradicted in some way. To create 
the contradiction, composers have a lot of 
time-honored arrows in their quivers including 
caricature, parody, burlesque, quotes and frac- 
tured quotes, inappropriate language or emo- 
tional affect, wrong notes or rhythms, dynamic 
excess, and the juxtaposition of disparate ele- 
ments. To see these elements in action, visit 
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Phillip RAMEY: Irving Fine, An American 
Composer in His Time. Pendragon Press, 
ISBN 1-57647-116-0. 

by Leo Kraft ©2008 


Irving Fine (1916-1962) was a gifted com- 
poser, an excellent pianist and a notable edu- 
cator. His death at the age of 46 deprived us of 
an important creative talent; the fact that no 
serious book about him has appeared until re- 
cently is rather surprising. Philip Ramey’s book 
fills this gap admirably. 

The book is divided into two large sections. 
The first takes Fine from his earliest days 
through his student years at Harvard and his 
four years as junior faculty member at that in- 
stitution. The second section starts with Fine’s 
joining the faculty 
of the newly es- 
tablished Brandeis 
University, where 
he soon rose to 
the position of 
director of the 
School of Creative 
Arts. 

While Mr. Ra- 
mey documents 
Fine’s activities 
in the usual way 
with reviews and Spa 

Irving Fine 

letters, the strong 

point of the book lies in the direct quotations 
from those who knew him, providing diverse 
comments and information. In particular, the 
composers widow, Verna Fine, offers many 
insights into her husband's personality and 
working habits. And the entire book begins 
with an introductory memoir by Richard Wer- 
nick, first a student and then a close friend of 
Fine. Wernick’s pages convey a personal view 
of his friend, and start the book in a way that 
is both informative and moving. 

Part I of the book deals mostly with Fine’s 
upbringing and education. What emerges from 
these pages is a picture of a high-strung and 
very determined young man, committed to 
composition from an early age, and, being a 
Bostonian, resolved to attend Harvard Univer- 
sity. In the course of time he became a junior 
faculty member there, and was hoping to re- 
ceive tenure at the end of the five-year proba- 
tionary period. The denial of tenure came as a 
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blow which Fine remembered with bitterness 
all his life. 

Mr. Ramey brings up the issue of anti-Semi- 
tism, both on the part of the Boston Brahmins 
and the Harvard music faculty, the two being 
not unrelated. There is little doubt that anti- 
Jewish discrimination was strong at Harvard— 
including in the Music Department where 
Randall Thompson may have been Fine’s chief 
opponent. In any case, Fine felt that tenure 
had been denied him because he was Jewish. 
How ironic, then, that the composers who be- 
came known as the Boston Six—Irving Fine, 
Lukas Foss, Harold Shapero, Arthur Berger, 
Aaron Copland and Leonard Bernstein—were 
all Jewish. 

But, as Mr. Ramey implies, at Harvard, Fine 
was something of a square peg in a round hole. 
The entire orientation of the Harvard music 
faculty was toward scholarly pursuits. Musical 
performance was looked down upon as a lower- 
level activity, and composition was tolerated 
since Walter Piston kept his activities within 
a limited range and was rather unassertive as 
a faculty member. When the music faculty had 
to choose for a tenured position between an 
historian and a composer, they chose the his- 
torian. The composer was Irving Fine. 

Among the most valuable pages in the first 
section of the book is Mr. Ramey’s brief sum- 
mary of the role and importance of Nadia Bou- 
langer. Although much has been written about 
that formidable lady, few have summarized her 
contribution as succinctly and accurately as 
this author. Irving Fine himself felt that Bou- 
langer was his chief teacher. 

The second section of the book deals more 
with Fine’s music and includes reviews, com- 
ments, and the authors own evaluation of 
every work by Irving Fine. It depicts the com- 
poser as a highly self-conscious man given to 
periods of depression, which blocked him from 
composition. Mr. Ramey describes how Fine 
sought the help of a psychoanalyst, with re- 
sults that were difficult to evaluate. That fac- 
tor, plus the absorption in academic life that 
has distracted so many American composers 
from creative work, goes a long way to explain 
why a composer whose music was so well re- 
ceived managed to produce only a rather lim- 
ited output. 

What I had hoped to find in the book was 
some clue to Fine’s musical thinking in his 


complete change of direction from the lan- 
guage of neo-Classicism and Stravinsky to that 
of serialism. But there is nothing in Fine’s cor- 
respondence with Copland, his “father-figure,” 
or with anyone else, to offer any indication on 
that matter. However, the author does elicit 
from several sources the motivation for Fine’s 
change of orientation. The composer had be- 
gun to feel that his earlier works lacked depth, 
and that the way to achieve a more substantial 
kind of musical utterance was through serial- 
ism. His last works show him reconciling ele- 
ments of neo-Classicism (diatonic) with serial- 
ism (chromatic). 

It might be interesting to examine the way 
in which Fine began to use serial techniques, 
but that lies beyond the scope of Mr. Ramey’s 
book. All I could find was the chart, simply 
a layout of the 48 forms of the series, which 
could have been done by an undergraduate. 
Just how Fine utilized this chart in composi- 
tion can only be ascertained by a close study 
of the score. Apparently he admired Aaron 
Copland’s Piano Quartet, the composer's first 
venture into serial writing. However, that work 
is only marginally serial, as one can observe 
from the fact that the series consists entirely 
of whole steps, whereas the serious serialist is 
apt to devise an all-interval series to achieve 
maximum intervallic variety. 

Mr. Ramey also gives the reader a good sense 
of Fine’s prose writing, both in program notes 
for his own compositions and from his lectures 
on a variety of musical subjects. The program 
notes are inclined to be somewhat formal and 
didactic, though quite informative. The range 
of Fine’s interests can be seen in two exam- 
ples: during a stay in Paris he encountered 
the first instances of musique concrete, and 
even though he was not compositionally in- 
clined toward that new development, he in- 
formed himself on the subject sufficiently to 
be able to give university lectures on that 
topic upon his return to the USA. His overview 
of six American composers, which Mr. Ramey 
skillfully summarizes, shows the scope of his 
interests and knowledge of the music of his 
contemporaries. 

All in all, Mr. Ramey’s book not only gives a 
thorough picture of Irving Fine as a composer, 
but also locates him in the context of his time 
and place. Reading this book is an excellent 
preparation for listening to Fine’s music. There 
is much to be said about his music, but that 
will have to wait for another article. 


A Dissenting View: Some Virtues 
But Too Many Voices 
by Barry Drogin ©2008 
Leonard Bernstein said that Irving Fine (and 
his music) possessed “true charm—tender 
without being coy, witty without being vul- 
gar, appealing without being banal and ut- 
terly sweet without ever being cloying.” Also, 
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according to Bernstein, Fine “was rather a 
tragic person inside, but he never bothered 
anybody with those problems of his.” 

As to Fine’s career as a composer, his wife, 
Verna, tells us that “[h]e never had trouble 
getting performances. Somebody wanted ev- 
ery piece he wrote. He never had anything 
rejected. Of course, he was in academia and 
had connections, and he never rubbed people 
the wrong way. Others wanted to promote his 
music, so he didn’t have to do it himself. He 
was always lucky that way, and he felt more at 
ease promoting other composers’ music than 
his own.” 

When Fine took an academic sabbatical and 
used a Guggenheim grant to go to Rome to 
compose, the apartment, according to a letter 
Fine wrote to his parents, contained furniture 
“in an indescribably bad condition—filthy and 
broken down. [The kitchen is] too disgusting 
even for our Roman maid, who is no paragon of 
cleanliness, [and the children’s bedrooms are] 
too primitive to describe.” 

You have just had the experience of reading 
Phillip Ramey’s eponymous biography of Irving 
Fine. Rather than write a biography and base 
it on the testimony of his 27 interviewees, col- 
lected correspondence, newspaper articles and 
institutional archives, Ramey directly quotes 
his sources, which is not writing, it’s typ- 
ing. And if you wondered why a book review 
would quote a description of children’s bed- 
rooms, it is to illustrate that, although writ- 
ing by quotation can be effective, and inter- 
views themselves can be worthwhile reading 
matter, judgment in editing is required. I also 
feel compelled to point out that the first three 
quotes are from pages 265, 293 and 247 of the 
book (!), and that the “problems” Bernstein 
mentioned include occasional instances of 
depression, hypochondria, insomnia, adultery 
and wife beating (!!). 

Since Ramey is not only a composer himself 
but a professional writer of program and liner 
notes, he does provide excellent source mate- 
rial of same for every one of Fine’s composi- 
tions, most in his own words, with integrity 
and balance, a quality which can be lacking 
from biographers with limited musical training 
and experience. Since program notes are read 
before listening to a performance, I suggest 
you Google Nonesuch BOOOOOSIYT and follow 
the first link to the US Amazon's page, which 
contains one-minute excerpts from every 
movement of Fine’s most significant work: the 
Notturno, the Partita, the String Quartet, the a 
cappella choral piece, The Hour Glass, and Seri- 
ous Song (for string orchestra). You'll hear for 
yourself that Fine was not a bad composer, al- 
though you'll also hear that his music is often 
derivative and unoriginal. Bernstein present- 
ed Serious Song at multiple NY Philharmonic 
seasons, and considered it Fine’s_ best 
work. Based on the excerpts, I agree with 
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Bernstein’s assessment. 

But let me tell you that Fine’s significance to 
history is not as a composer but as an enabler 
of others: Copland (Tanglewood), Bernstein 
(the Brandeis Creative Arts Festival), Shapero 
and Wernick (financial opportunities), and the 
first Jewish university ever (Brandeis’s School 
of Creative Arts). Fine had extensive experi- 
ence with amateur choruses, and his greatest 
musical accomplishment was not as a compos- 
er but as a choral arranger, of Copland’s Old 
American Songs, of which Copland gave Fine 
a fifth of his royalties, rather than a standard 
(and far less lucrative) flat fee. 

Of course, I have independently drawn these 
conclusions from the information provided in 
this book, whereas, prior to reading it, I would 
not have been able to tell you who Irving Fine 
was (and now I'm really interested in learning 
more about Harold Shapero, Fine’s best friend, 
who was both a better composer and a more 
interesting personality). But the purpose of 
writing a review of a biography is to review 
the book, not the subject. Read Chapter 12, 
which is breathtaking, and describes Fine’s 
importance and accomplishments as a teacher 
and administrator. As to people who enjoy 
reading program notes, Ramey provides an 
unusual separate index of compositions with 


page numbers. M 


CRITIC AT LARGE... continued from page 20 


sounded in the other. The resulting effect was 
a rigorous but highly engaging game of now- 
you-hear-a-theme-now-you-don’t. Karim Al- 
Zand’s Pattern Preludes comprised six etude- 
like nods to composers Bach, Chopin, Debussy 
et al, but all highly original in sum. Elliott 
Schwartz's Test Drive for Piano Duet featured 
his usual clever and witty bag of tricks, lots of 
quotes (including a working out of the official 
State of Maine song), cascades, trills, sonori- 
ties from inside the piano,—all propelled by 
a celebratory idea, to fully demonstrate the 
colors of a newly purchased Steinway grand 
for the Freeport Performing Arts Center. John 
Cage’s Experiences, which predates his use of 
prepared piano, was unusually straightforward, 
including many deceptively simple ideas. 
Christopher Auerbach-Brown’s Introspections 
#3 and 4, very brief but warm studies, slow in 
tempo but with sequences that are alternately 
well and vaguely defined, as in the waltz (#4), 
made one want to hear the first two as well. 
Robert Helps’ nine-minute Eventually the Car- 
ousel Begins was a bit hard to grasp at first 
listening, with its shifting tempi and quick 
thematic development. Rob Redei’s Capriccio 
for Two Pianos nostalgically recalled memories 
of the composer's city of birth—Budapest— 
featuring chimes on a favorite trolley running 
along the Danube. 
M 


JOHN LAMPKIN... continued from page 9 


to begin anew, out of breath. Beethoven 
made magic out of triads and their inversions, 
as in the Fourth Piano Concerto. And so on. 
Don’t we all carry these treasures of insight 
with us, somehow? 

Since you seem to be interested in 
music education, let me give Donald Wax- 
man another plug. His Pageants series is 
unsurpassed for the early years of piano 
study. Bartok’s Mikrokosmos paved the way 
as an intelligent alternative to fare like John 
Thompson’s series, but by comparison, and as 
inventive as they are, many of the pieces in 
Béla’s early volumes are dry. The word card- 
board comes to mind. By contrast, Donald's 
pieces, now 50 years old, are still fresh, com- 
positionally hip, emotionally engaging, and 
brilliant. I never tire of teaching them. 

I learned classical composition from the 
bottom up, by composing student repertoire 
and finally arriving at the age of 50 with a 
piano concerto and a handful of contempo- 
rary works. 


BLC: Where do you think contemporary 
music is heading? 


JL: One thing for sure, the music that does 
survive the test of time will be emotionally 
engaging and have box office appeal. One of 
the great ironies of the 20" century oeuvre is 
that one of the sloppiest, most hastily con- 
ceived and sprawling monstrosities, Rhapsody 
in Blue, might live the longest. Sorry for that 
downbeat, George. 

On the upbeat, composers compose. That’s 
what we do. Most of us write to satisfy our 
own artistic vision while balancing the needs 
and requests of those who commission us. We 
all have our own ideas and visions based on 
our training and life experience. Who knows 
where it will lead? 


BLC: Yes, but in the large picture where do 
you think music is going? 


JL: On the one hand, we will see increased 
fragmentation and diversity of styles. There 
are already so many niches, your head can 
spin trying to keep up and keep track. On the 
other hand, we will also see novel fusions and 
amalgams. The market place will always be 
ruled by mainstream popular taste, as it has 
been for a very long time. But there is more 
room than ever before for composers and 
performers to share their unique visions and 
celebrations of life. 


BLC: Thanks, John, for an interview that 
was actually fun to conduct. 


M 
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“Ombre-bouchure” 
by BLC ©2008 

“La Belle Ombre.” Music of Yael ACHER 
and Paul Hindemith. Acher: flute and elec- 
tronic tracks. Capstone CPS-8768 — Time: 
51:37.0 

Maybe it’s just a fleeting impression, but it 
appears to us that New York is abounding with 
spectacularly good flutists. The several orches- 
tras are always auditioning for wind players, 
many chamber groups often need guest flut- 
ists, there are several flute ensembles, such as 
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that of Gerardo Levy at Manhattan College, and 
teaching posts have to be filled. 

Yael Acher, a recent comer to the city, 
doesn't appear to fit any of these molds, at 
least not easily. In her native Israel, where 
there must also be lots of competition among 
good flutists, the halil has always been a tra- 
ditional part of the landscape. Think of Leon- 
ard Bernstein's composition with that name. 
The desert landscape was hauntingly evoked 
in that work, and the profound loneliness ex- 
pressed was intensified by the fact of its being 
dedicated to a flutist killed in the 1967 war. 

Ms. Acher chose to make her career else- 
where, moving to Copenhagen in 1992 when 
she was still in her twenties and then in 2003 
to New York where she learned just about all 
the very latest in electronic sounds through a 
course run by Harvestworks (Max/MSP Jitter). 
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Her performance reputation has developed 
to the point where she has been invited to 
perform in such far-flung countries as Israel, 
Scotland, Italy, Japan, Romania, France and 
the U.S. This has certainly given her a multi- 
cultural outlook on the world, something 
deeply reflected in her music. 

In this sole recording of hers thus far, the 
range of performing skills and compositional 
ideas leaves the image of a flutist standing in 
the middle of the Negev far, far from the mind. 
But images are most definitely of importance 
to her as we shall see. 

First let's note that Hindemith’s Eight Pieces 
for Solo Flute is performed as an outstanding 
student might perform them, with as much 
subtlety as called for. As Ms. Acher points out, 
these are neo-classic studies meant to remind 
the audience of the 1920’s that something 
called form or structure still had a place in 
music. One may find it odd that the Hindemith 
tracks divide the CD, mainly of her own com- 
positions, right in the center, in AHA format, if 
you will. But the atonality of the Eight Pieces 
keeps the listener from being distracted from 
the advanced and contemporary works on the 
remainder of the disc. 

Ms. Acher’s own eight-part Suite for the 
Spints, identified as her Opus 2, appears in no 
way inspired by the Hindemith. Starting slowly 
with just a bit of mystery in the Adagio and 
Cantilena—mémoire, things get going in the 
Menuet—ad Libitum with some jazzy licks that 
one surmises will color her later works and her 
many engagements with jazz groups. There 
is a restful sense in the Espressivo—per due 
voci and Sarabande—ad Libitum played with 
a long rest separating the two sections if not 
an intended pause. A Scherzando again calls 
for some extended techniques, such as tapping 
on the flute to suggest the timbre of a drum, 
as well as passages requiring breath control of 
the highest order. The work ends with a Dolce 
that is rather sad and may conjure up for the 
listener the portrait of a dying spirit. Before 
then, the characteristics of the various spirits 
range from ominous to playful to somewhat 
intimidating, if not downright nightmarish. 

The composer describes her inspiration for 
the work as “derived from the idea that the 
Spirits drowned in the sound are appearing 
as the music flows.” That they do, and it is 


interesting to us that another flutist, com- 
poser Judith Shatin, wrote her Ruach (Hebrew 
spirit) with the thought of a spirit in mind, al- 
beit a gently flowing one, vis-a-vis Ms. Acher’s 
multiple, sometimes demonic, characters. 

Despite the dazzling effects Ms. Acher has 
produced with her solo flute, her impulse to 
go further in composition led her to hi-tech 
experimentation. Her Sketch 5/12 shows a 
subtle command of the medium with breathy 
percussive sounds by the flute processed on an 
Arp 1000. The hint of speech in the background 
at one point is actually from a recording of 
Gertrude Stein reciting her poetry. The four- 
minute work has a deceptively quiet simplicity 
to it; in the mixed sonics one can hear the 
suggestion of Buddhist temple bells, a cricket, 
Latin instruments and a rumbling bass, among 
other sounds. 

The notion of cross-sensory artistry is 
strongly suggested in the last two works. Ciné- 
matique asks listeners to “explore their inner 
visual imagination [and] create ... sequen- 
tial moving images.” Audio Images I-IV uses 
multiple track flute recordings to produce 
“images” that “do not necessarily refer directly 
to the visual world.” The four images are Voices 
and Timpani, Flute Frequency, Greek Noise and 
Illuminations. We found the finale to be the 
most illuminating, indeed. The idea of light 
emerging, dying, emerging again is a sensual 
one and it is done here with great beauty and 
evocation. At two points, at least, one may 
think the music has ended, only to surge up 
again. One cannot help but think of Dylan 
Thomas’ metaphor, “Do not go gentle into that 
good night/Rage, rage against the dying of the 
light,” especially if one sees “rage” as simply 
the unwillingness to close one’s eyes. 

What is also interesting about these final 4 
1/2 minutes is that the sound engineer has now 
become part of the artistic process. Up to the 
final track the ambience was of the standard 
studio model, and that worked well in general. 
But now we have a moving, absorbing picture, 
the illusion of a symphony orchestra playing 
pianissimo, so rich and natural are the timbres 
produced. Ms. Acher rightfully credits George 
Vassilev with processing, mixing and master- 
ing. The CD was made in Valais, Switzerland. 

Truly, the original music in this CD is 100% 
that of Yael Acher and should be listened to 
several times before coming to a final judg- 
ment. There are a few bad spots (i.e, distor- 
tion), particularly in the timpani patch in the 
first of the Audio Images. The miking is often 
rather close, and we found some of the ex- 
tended techniques disconcerting at first. But 
after the fifth listening we became convinced 
that the occasional wildness, the often un- 
abashed poppish flavor were that of an artist 
with a genuinely unique voice, yet so much in 
tune with the current music scene. The CD is 
definitely recommended. 
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Dust to Dust ... 

by Dr. Helmut Christoferus Calabrese ©2008 
Robert ASHLEY: Dust. With Robert Ash- 
ley, Sam Ashley, Joan La Barbara, Thomas 
Buckner, Jacqueline Humbert. Synthesizer: 
“Blue” Gene Tyranny; Electronics: Thomas 
Hamilton. Lovely Music, Ltd. LCD 1006 

Though this CD was issued in 2000, the work 
recorded here is worth revisiting. This is one of 
Mr. Ashley’s most ambitious “operas.” He uses 
the term “opera” loosely since this is a work of 
sequential monologues that are sung or spo- 


Robert Ashley 


ken or both. The “story” is about people who 
are confessing their experiences with post- 
modern recollections of their lives: the most 
amusing moments and controversial ones deal- 
ing with sex, violence, race, family—the stuff 
of humanity. 

It is post-modern because the technique 
employed is to deconstruct the life the cast 
sings about. This deconstruction leads the 
audience into a self-analytical situation. The 
work is a plethora of societal questions; as ina 
19th century opera, the audience is presented 
with frightening clarity that we humans are 
imperfect. 

Sometimes, the monologues are like psycho- 
analysis of oneself with plenty of humor and 
plenty of endless questions. This “opera” feeds 
its audience with social commentary in a musi- 
cal “funhouse.”. 


The Blonde in Pinsk and Blue 
by Leonard Lehrman ©2008 

Pinsk & Blue: The Chamber Music of Alla 
BORZOVA. James Rio & Paul Sperry, tenors; 
William Schimmel, accordion; Meighan 
Stoops, clarinet; Yevgenia Strenger, violin; 
Da Capo Chamber Players, conducted by 
composer at piano. Majnun Songs (1996); 
Scherzo (1980); Images Frangaises (2002), 
Pinsk & Blue (1998); Mother Said (1997). 
Albany/Troy 923. Time: 70:42 

Belarussian-born, Russian-trained Alla Bor- 
zova, a protégée of John Corigliano and David 
Del Tredici, has assembled some of the most 
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attractive talent available in her adopted city 
of New York and put out an album that can 
only be described as a hoot. Now in her 40s, 
though she comes across as at least 20 years 
younger, the blonde bombshell has the good 
taste to quote an NMC review by BLC in the 
notes to this first CD devoted entirely to her 
own music. Many of the works are no doubt 
even livelier in performance, though the pho- 
tos of the costumed tenor and Arabic dancer 
in the first work and the folklorically capped 
accordionist in the penultimate piece give 
one an idea. The diversity and high level of 
inspiration on the album ranges from lovesick 
7th-century Arabic poetry (ably translated into 
English by Ann Michael) to the hysterical cycle 
on poems by Hal Sirowitz, commissioned and 
zestfully sung by the delightful Paul Sperry. A 
must-have. 


Le dernier cri de coeur 
by Leonard Lehrman ©2008 

“The Unquiet Heart: American Song Cy- 
cles.” © Ronald Perera: Sleep Now œ Libby 
Larsen: Try Me, Good King ¢ Stephen Pau- 
lus: Songs of Love and Longing ¢ Bruce 
Adolphe: A Thousand Years of Love. Karen 
Smith EMERSON, soprano; Arlene Shrut, 
piano. Albany/Troy 909. Time: 72:03 

The palate on Karen Smith Emerson’s second 
solo album is more limited, to just soprano 
and piano, but nonetheless diverse, especially 
in its composers’ choice of texts. (Her first al- 
bum, “Songs of the Nightingale,” with Martin 
Katz, appeared on Centaur and included works 
of Milhaud, Britten, Sondheim, and John Duke, 
along with 19th-century composers.) Ronald 
Perera, a colleague at Smith College, chose 
poems by James Joyce; Libby Larsen the let- 
ters of the ill-fated wives of Henry VIII; 
Stephen Paulus’ seven Japanese poems trans- 
lated by Sam Hamill; and Bruce Adolphe a pan- 
oply of 8, “after pouring [sic] over hundreds of 
poems from around the world,” beginning with 
a poem from Ninth century Japan, traversing 
through Shakespeare into Chinese, Italian, 
Rumi, French, Yiddish, and finally two of his 
own, the penultimate “Valley Girl in Love” be- 
ing the cutest and most effective. The soprano 
lovingly immerses herself in all, bringing forth 
a cri de coeur when appropriate, and ending 
with a chuckle. In 1979, at Steinway, she sang 
the title role in concert excerpts from my opera 
Hannah, the same year she joined the Smith 
College faculty. That concert also included my 
“Songs of Birds.” Maybe there'll be a sequel to 
her Nightingale album? 


A Composers’ Goldmine 
by Leonard Lehrman ©2008 
Songs to Seraphine: Diverse Settings of 
Heine’s 15-Poem Cycle. Twenty settings of 
15 poems in cycle by Heinrich HEINE. Mu- 
sic written for this concert by Erwin Ernst 


Wilhelm Meier, Richard Farber, Don For- 
sythe, Nancy Rice, Joshua Stamper, Leon- 
ard Lehrman, Gerald Ginsburg, Paul Dedell, 
11 more composers from 1860-1919. Pe- 
ter Shea, tenor; Elise Jackendoff, pno. Re- 
corded in performance at Harvard-Epworth 
United Methodist Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. Oct. 28, 2007. Time: 43:51 

Another solo album emanating from Massa- 
chusetts, this one with tenor and piano, fea- 
tures the indefatigable Amherst librarian, re- 
searcher and Heine promoter Peter Shea, who 
has discovered over 10,000 settings of Heine's 
poetry, collected over 2400, and commissioned 
and premiered dozens of new ones. In this 
cycle, set to poems Heine grouped together 
in the 1830s, Shea has assembled a delicious 
variety of styles, all beautifully interpreted 
by singer and accompanist alike. The CD and 
ample notes are available from him directly at 
23 Stagecoach Rd., Amherst MA 01002 for just 
$10 postpaid—a bargain if I’ve ever heard of 
one, even speaking (proudly) as one of the 8 
composers premiered. 


In Praise of Esther 
by Dary John Mizelle ©2008 

“Cigar Smoke:” Robert Rowe: Cigar Smoke 
e Lawrence Fritts: Musicometry I ¢ Cort 
Lippe: Trio for Clarinet and Two Comput- 
ers © Dinu Ghezzo: Abyss ¢ Orlando Leg- 
name: Event Horizon III ¢ Lawrence Moss: 
Lifelines ¢ Zack Browning: Crack Hammer: 
Esther LAMNECK, clarinet with computer 
electronics. Innova 673, Time=ca. 61 min 

Esther Lamneck is one of the greatest clari- 
netists alive. That her name is not a house- 
hold item is probably the result of her intense 


Esther Lamneck 


dedication to explore new music of the most 
complex character, rather than the conven- 
tional repertoire, and her dedication to teach- 
ing new generations of students (at NYU) to 
play contemporary music. Her new CD on the 
Innova label, “Cigar Smoke,” brilliantly dem- 
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onstrates her mastery of all aspects of clari- 
net technique in the musical context of solo 
clarinet and electronic/computer music. Ms. 
Lamneck played a role in the creation of this 
music, and she gives amazing performances of 
all the works. 

The title track, Cigar Smoke alternates sec- 
tions of composed music with cadenzas in 
which the clarinetist and the computer re- 
spond to each other interactively. The most 
interesting music in this piece occurs in 
the heterophonic textures created by that 
interaction. 

Musicometry I, incorporates recorded sam- 
ples of Ms. Lamneck’s prior improvisations 
made at the composer's request and direction. 
Particularly fascinating are the noise sounds 
made by the clarinet in the initial improvi- 
Sation and incorporated into the computer 
music performed against the same sounds 
played against themselves by the clarinetist 
in performance. 

Trio for Clarinet and Two Computers is a 
three-movement work. One of the two com- 
puters used responds to specific improvised 
clarinet sound events and triggers indepen- 
dent computer music. It represents the most 
sophisticated use of technology on this 
recording. 

Abyss in seven sections, by Dinu Ghezzo, 
one of Ms. Lamneck’s NYU colleagues, is based 


“amazing 
performances” 


on Milton’s dark theatre play Samson Agonistes. 
The piece carries an air of Eastern European 
melodrama (Mr. Ghezzo comes from Romania) 
and Ms. Lamneck improvises with great aban- 
don here. It retains its emotional impact on 
repeated hearings. 

Event Horizon III explores the sound world 
of granular synthesis and is the most inter- 
esting piece sonically. The composer has in- 
corporated extended clarinet techniques in a 
cadenza in the middle of the piece. 

Lifelines uses intricately interwoven lines 
between clarinet and electronic music. Par- 
ticularly effective are Ms. Lamneck’s use of al- 
ternate fingerings to create timbre shifts and 
multiphonics. The prerecorded part has some 
fascinating percussive timbres. 

Crack Hammer provides a welcome sense of 
fun and humor in an otherwise very serious 
CD. The composer employs repetitive, additive 
rhythms with an unpredictable sense of humor. 
The form and rhythm of this piece were based 
on a magic square. Ms. Lamneck’s impeccable 
sense of timing makes the performance very 
exhilarating. 
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This outstanding recording (which 
was funded by the American Composers’ 
Forum’s Recording Assistance Program) should 
attract a lot of attention and provide Esther 
Lamneck (who also is a master of the Hun- 
garian tarogato) some of the rewards she so 
richly deserves. 


Reedy, Willing and Able 
by Dr. Helmut Christoferus Calabrese ©2008 
Music for Solo Clarinet & Orchestra, by 
John Russo, Sheila Forrester, Alan Hovha- 
ness, C. M. v.Weber, J. S. Bach, and Emma 
Lou Diemer. John RUSSO, Clarinetist, Phil- 
harmonisches Staatsorchester Halle ©2001 
CRS Master Recordings label CD 0069 

Like many of the CRS recordings featuring 
the virtuoso clarinetist John Russo, this CD 
presents his mastery and ability in both the 
Standard repertoire and the works of contem- 
porary composers. 

John Russo presents us with his Clarinet 
Concerto (1981). It is an epic 
piece with heroic overtones 
as manifested by the force- 
ful contrast between the solo 
clarinet and the massive com- 
peting orchestra 

Sheila Forrester’s Five Min- 
atures are a set of solo clari- 
net works. Each miniature 
presents a different charac- 
ter as all the movements are 
united in an evocative pen- 
Sive, questioning tempera- 
ment. Contrasting sections 
provide the balance of con- 
trast and color. 

Lament by Alan Hovhaness 
intertwines folkloristic me- 
lodic and rhythmic aspects in 
this piece for solo clarinet. 

Emma Lou Diemer’s Suite of Homages ex- 
ploits many orchestral colors and carries the 
listener along on a journey bearing the char- 
acter of a tone poem. 


Roger Sessions 


Brutal Chords Amid 
the Beauty 
by Leonard Lehrman ©2008 

David Holzman plays Roger SESSIONS: So- 
natas #1&3; ¢ Ralph Shapey: Mutations; 
Mutations II; 21 Variations. Bridge 9243. 
Time: 79:31 

David Holzman may be the last faculty hold- 
out for serious contemporary classical music 
at Long Island University, in a department 
founded and nourished by Stefan Wolpe and 
his disciples, Ralph Alan Dale, Raoul Pleskow 
and Howard Rovics, which, despite the valiant 
efforts of John Meschi, no longer has any such 
concert music composers of stature on its ros- 
ter. On Albany, Centaur, and now Bridge, Holz- 
man has recorded numerous works of Wolpe, 


Pleskow, and a few other living composers 
(Boros, Cornicello, Davies, Greenbaum, Yttre- 
hus) and now turns to Wolpe’s late colleague 
Roger Sessions (1896-1985) and disciple Ralph 
Shapey (1921-2002), recording them at Merri- 
mack College in North Andover, Mass. 
Sessions was Norton Lecturer at Harvard my 
sophomore year there (1968-69) and I remem- 
ber supervising the recording of his lectures, 
and interviewing him for the radio on, of all 
days, April 9, 1969, the day University Hall 
was occupied by anti-war protestors. He had 
participated in the previous May's Composers 
for Peace Concert at Carnegie Hall, and had a 
written a vivid memorial tribute to President 
Kennedy, complete with simulated rifle shots 
and church bells, in the finale of his Third So- 
nata, recorded here. But when my colleague 
Philip Kanof asked him to comment on what 
was happening virtually next door as we spoke, 
he demurred. We started the interview over 
again, and he was much happier. For him mu- 


Sic was its own expression, the working out of 
dissonance and lyricism its own justification. 

That lyricism can be heard, especially at 
the B-minor beginning and end of the First 
Sonata (1930). On the whole, though, this 
is a very strenuous listen, as Holzman tends 
to take frenetic percussivity to its limits, em- 
phasizing what he calls “brutal chords flailing 
about” and “pianistically frightening...gro- 
tesque violence.” This treatment well serves 
the stabbingly fragmented Shapey pieces, best 
described in the composers own markings: 
“majestic passion/of designs, movements and 
forces/of peace and quiet/of singing tender- 
ness/of passion and fury/with furious wild- 
ness, intensity, brilliance and sound/of majes- 
tic passion.” Holzman’s website is aptly titled 
“battlemuse.com.” But why that cigarette in his 
mouth on the album cover? May he live long 
and continue to flourish, notwithstanding, in 
his battle for the acceptance of the music of our 
time and the not-so-distant past. 
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Dmitri Shostakovich 


Beware of Music Critics in the 
Bureaucracy 
by Leonard Lehrman ©2008 
Melvin Chen plays Dmitri SHOSTAKOVICH: 
Dances of the Dolls; Ten Aphorisms; Sona- 
tas #1&2. Bridge 9238. Time: 67:17 

Dmitri Shostakovich (1906-1975) was a ner- 
vous chain smoker. I missed out on meeting 
him when I was in Moscow and Leningrad in 
1971, as he was ill, but did meet a number 
of his colleagues (including Sofia [“Sonia’”] 
Gubaidulina) who assured me that his pub- 
licly welcoming official criticism in 1936 and 
1948 hid an extremely restless and discontent- 
ed interior: “How would you like it if some 
bureaucrat told YOU how to write music?” they 
asked me, rhetorically. Dances of the Dolls is 
a fairly innocuous 1952 children’s suite drawn 
from ballets, film scores and theatre music of 
the early 1930s. The Aphorisms, op. 13 (1927), 
contain some of the most interesting and idio- 
syncratic writing of the period, comparable to 
contemporaneous works of Bartók, Schonberg, 
and the early Sessions. The Sonatas, op. 12 & 
61 (1926, 1943), especially the latter, in B- 
minor, lean more on traditional classical form 
and tonality. 

Melvin Chen, a physicist and chemist as well 
as a pianist—and violinist—with degrees from 
Harvard, Yale and Juilliard, represents the new 
generation, teaching and recording at Bard Col- 
lege Conservatory, where he serves as associ- 
ate director. Though he has participated in en- 
semble recordings of works by Joan Tower, Earl 
Kim, and Ricky Ian Gordon, this would seem to 
be his first solo album of 20th century music. 
He serves it well. Now perhaps he should take 
on Shostakovich’s Preludes & Fugues, which I 
fondly remember assembling from various re- 
cordings, commercial and home-made, for its 
first U.S. radio broadcast at Harvard in 1968. 
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[This list cites CD’s by NMC subscribers, asso- 
ciates, advertisers (subject’s surname in upper 
case; instrument indicated if performer; labels 
advertising in NMC in bold). Occasionally, a CD 
is re-listed if we recognize a new “NMC-er” in it 
not previously cited. Album titles/series names 
are underlined (and italicized if also the title 
of a selection). “Others”=other composers; 
“more”=more of same composer; “+” = each 
unnamed work; “Pfmd”=Performed by...; “other 


pfmrs”=other performers. Subt=subtitled.] 


BLAND, William: Six Preludes; Tania LEON: 
Bailarin; Poul RUDERS: New Rochelle Suite; 
*David STAROBIN: Three Places in New 
Rochelle. On Family Album, +1 _ other. 
Daniel Druckman, percussion. *Also guitarist. 
Bridge 9239 


FENNELLY, Brian: Skyscapes, String Quartet #2 
++++. Albany/Troy 98 


HOWE, Hubert S. Jr.: Temperamental Music 
and Created Sounds. Capstone, CPS-8771 


LEON, Tania (see BLAND) 


LEON, Tania: Axon. On Polytopia. 6 others. 
M. Kimura, vn. Bridge 9236 


MANDELBAUM, Joel: 4 arias from The Village; 
Ed MASCARI: Meet the Orchestra, On Perspec- 
tives. +9 others. MMC 2162 


MASCARI, Ed (See Mandelbaum) 


PEREIRA, Joseph: Bento Box, on Sustenance. 
Daniel Lippo, guitar, 5 others. Bridge 9136 


RUDERS, Poul (see BLAND) 


RUDERS, Poul: Light Overture+++++. On Poul 
Ruders, Vol. V. David Starobin, guitar. Bridge 
9237 


SIERRA, Robert: Turner, performed by 
Continuum. New Albion, NA 135 


STAROBIN, David (see BLAND) 


A Passion for the New 

by Dr. Helmut Chnistoferus Calabrese ©2008 
“Voices of the Valley.” Danielle WOERN- 
ER, soprano, sings music by Hudson Val- 
ley composers. Albany ©2006, CD catalog 
#TROY 877 

Let me say that Danielle Woerner is a 
contemporary composers dream come true! 
Her voice, her passion and her vision brings 
life to these 21 new art songs by composers 
Alan Shulman, Robert Baksa, James Fitz- 
william, Peter Schickele, Robert Starer and 
Aurora Northlan. We will keep listening to 
this CD because of its beauty. Woerner has an 
incredible technique that can make the music 
come alive. She has a romantic precision that 
is flawless. 

The songs by these composers are well 
worth the attention of all those interested in 
contemporary art songs. M 


All NMC supporters are invited to submit the infor- 
mation pertaining to their latest CD or DVD releases 
and indicate, if applicable, the website where that 
information is documented by the record label. 


Record labels are asked not to submit new CD 
releases to NMC until we request them. We pre- 
fer they be listed via email so we may appnse our 
reviewers of their availability, whereupon we will specify 
where they should be mailed. The publisher can no lon- 
ger house CDs. Please keep us on your online distribution 
list for new reléases and other pertinent information. | 


DOENE : MOREE 


Compactdiscourse 


by Amelia Raitt, eMusic 

Gloria Coates is modern music's most prolific 
female composer. This release, containing her 
15th symphony and two early works, show- 
cases many of the elements that have made 
Coates such a singular voice in the 20th centu- 
ry symphonic landscape. Listen to the second 
movement of the 15th, for example, and you'll 
hear Coates quote Mozart's “Ave Verum Corpus” 
(the entire symphony is subtitled “Homage to 
Mozart”). In that same piece, you'll also hear 
the unbelievable effect of numerous glissandos 
played at once. Taken out of context, the mass 
sounds like a turntable slowly dying, strug- 
gling to eke out notes before the motor stops. 
Its an unsettling and emotional symphony, 
one that takes many cues from Coates ear- 
lier piece, Transitions—also included here. In 
Transitions, however, the piece is stripped 
down to a chamber piece. Gone is the over- 
whelming dread of chorused tones. Here, it is 
replaced by open spaces and lonely soloists 
striking out on their own, as though the music 
isn't quite sure of how it feels or what it’s try- 
ing to say. This, of course, is its strength and 
what makes Coates such a unique composer. 


M 
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SOUNDBYTES... continued from page 22 


http://www. youtube.com/watch ?v=GazlqD4 
mLvw&feature=related 

Dudley Moore is masterful in his own origi- 
nal parody of a Beethoven Sonata as he puts 
his conservatory chops to comedic use. 

Let us now conclude with a quote from 
George F. Kaufman who co-wrote the scripts 
for several Marx Brothers films: “Comedy is just 
a funny way of being serious.” Amen. M 


SUBSCRIBERS 


Please be aware that the top line of your address code 
(back page) indicates whether you are on our books as a 
paid subscriber or not. If you see XX issues to follow, or 
Time to Renew, Still Time to Renew, or Lifetime Subscriber 

then you are indeed a paid subscriber. Anything else, 
such as Complimentary copy enclosed or NMC is Alive and 
Well or Renewal past due indicates you have received a 
complimentary copy. And don’t forget that, as a semi- 
annual publication, you receive one extra issue for each 
year of your timely subscription renewal. For a price of 


$36 you can now get NMC in the mail for 6 full years, 


and for 7 1/2 years if you renew on time. 


Acher, Yael: Suite For The Spirits +++, 25 
Adams, John: Nixon in China, 19 


Adès, Thomas: The Tempest, 19 

Adler, Christopher: Signals Intelligence, 20 
Adolphe, Bruce: A Thousand Years of Love, 26 
Al-Zand, Karim: Pattern Preludes, 24 

Ashley, Robert: Dust, 26 

Auerbach-Brown, Chris: Introspections #3 & 4, pg. 24 
Babbitt, Milton: Relata II, 19 

Barber, Samuel: Vanessa, 19 

Bell, Elizabeth: “Soliloquy” for solo cello, 20 
Bell, Elizabeth: Duovarios, 20 

Berg, Christopher: Back Home..., 19 


Blitzstein, Marc (compl. Lehrman): Sacco & Vanzetti, 19 


Borzova, Alla: Pinsk & Blue++++, 26 

Brooks, Richard: Rhapsody for Vn. & Pno, 20 
Browning, Zack: Crack Hammer, 26-27 

Cage, John: Experiences, 24 

Clyne, Anna: Paintbox, 18 

Coates, Gloria: Symphony #15, 28 

Coleman, Steve: The Illusion of Body, 18 
Copland, Aaron: Danzon Cubano, 20 

Copland, Aaron: Old American Songs, 13-14 
Danielpour, Richard: Margaret Garner, 15-16, 19 
Diemer, Emma Lou: Suite of Homages, 27 
Eaton, John: Pumped Fiction, 14-15 

Eisler, Hanns: The Measures Taken, 20 

Eisler, Hanns: The Roundheads & The Pointedheads, 20 
Forrester, Sheila: Five Miniatures ..., 27 

Foss, Lukas: Prairie; Renaissance Concerto..., 13-14 
Fritts, Lawrence: Musicometry I, 26-27 

Gann, Kyle: The Day (Revisited), 10-11 
Gershwin, George: Porgy and Bess, 19 

Ghezzo, Dinu: Abyss, 26-27 

Gilbert, Jan: The Lady of the Broom, 20 

Gjeilo, Ola: Madison, for cello and piano, 16-17 
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New NMC promotion 


If you haven't visited our NMC 
website recently please do so 
just as soon as you put down 
this magazine. You will see a 
green box in the upper left of 
our home page inviting you 
to click on it for a free CD. A 
new page will open with a very 
brief and simple questionnaire 
on it asking for your opinions 
of our website. That's all there 
is to it. When you submit 
the questionnaire you will be 
given the URLs of the spon- 
sors catalogs from which you 
may make your gift selection. 


Our website is www.newmusicon.org 


Composer index’ 


Helps, Robert: Eventually the Carousel Begins, 24 
Hickey, Sean: Concerto for Clarinet ...+, 18 
Hindemith, Paul: 8 Pieces for Solo Flute, 25 
Hovhaness, Alan: Lament, 27 

Howe, Hubert: Symphony #3, 20 

Ibarra, Susie: Pintados Dream, 18 

Imbrie, Andrew: Requiem, 6 ** 

Johnson, Scott: Stalking Horse, 18 

Kodaly, Zoltan: Serenade for 2 Violins and Viola, 15 
Kraft, Leo: Seven Hebrew Songs, 12 

Lampkin, John: Geo. Washington Slept Here, 8 
Larsen, Libby: Try Me, Good King, 26 

Lauten, Elodie: Fcocity, 10-11 

Legname, Orlando: Event Honzon III, 26-27 


Lippe, Cort: Trio for Clarinet & 2 Computers, 26-27 
Mackey, Steve: Micro-Concerto, 17-18 


Magnussen, Jon: “Two Dances,” 17 
Mandelbaum, Joel: Memorial, 12 

Martino, Donald: Notturno (1973), 18 
Mazurek, Ron: Shadows, 18 

Melby, John: Concerto #2 for Pno & Computer, 20 
MicroJam: Moon Ring +6 improvs, 10 

Mingus, Charles: Revelations, 18 

Moss, Lawrence: Lifelines, 26-27 

Nordheim, Arne: Clamavi for solo cello, 16-17 
Partch, Harry: 17 Lyrics of Li Po, 10-11 

Paulus, Stephen: Songs of Love and Longing, 26 
Pehrson, Joseph: Blackjinn, 10-11 

Pehrson, Joseph: Windjammer, 18 

Perera, Ronald: Sleep Now, 26 

Pleskow, Raoul: “On Lines from the Latin,” 20 
Rands, Bernard: Memo 4, 18 

Read Thomas, Augusta: Piano Ftudes, 17-18 
Redei, Rob: Capriccio for Two Pianos, 24 
Reinhard, Johnny: Semantics of Tone++, 10-11 


Rowe, Robert: Cigar Smoke, 26 


practicing attorney 
associated with 
The Law Office of 
JERALD D. WERLIN 
specializing in accident 
cases but available to take 

on all sorts of legal 
problems for you. 


As a composer and 
performer, he is sensitive to 
the needs of musicians and 

all sorts of artists. 


FREE CONSULTATION: 
Call 917-915-7635 
Or e-mail dizozza600@cs.com 


Russo, John: Clarinet Concerto (1981), 27 
Rzewski, Frederick: Jo the Earth..., 18 


Sæverud, Harald: Andante funébre..., 16-17 
Salzman, Eric: True Last Words of Dutch Schultz, 11-12 
Schonthal, Ruth: Fourteen Inventions, 12 
Schwartz, Elliott: Shaker Variations (2007), 14-15 
Schwartz, Elliott: Jest Drive for Piano Duet, 24 
Seletsky, Harold: Apathy, 20 

Semiatin, Lionel: Jno #2, 12 

Sessions, Roger: Sonatas #183, 27 

Shapey, Ralph: Mutations; 21 Vanations+, 27 
Shatin, Judith: View from Mount Nebo, 22 
Shostakovich, Dmitri: Dances of the Dolls+++, 28 


Siegmeister, Elie: J Have A Dream, 20 
Sondheim, Stephen: Sweeney Todd, 20 * 
Stockhausen, Karlheinz: Gruppen; Licht, 5-6 ** 
Tanenbaum, Elias: “Bring ‘Em On,” 20 

Taylor, Dave: Improvs, 10-11 

Thomson, Ken: Wait Your Turn, 18 

Weill, Kurt: Mahagonny, 19-20 * 

Weiner, Lazar: 2 Heschel Songs; A Nigun++++, 13 
Wyner, Yehudi: Dances of Atonement, 12-13 


^ All composers whose works are commented on in 
this issue are listed. Mere mentions are not cited. 

Underlines indicate CD reviews. 

* indicates film or TV. 

** indicates archival reference. 

Normal text indicates live events. 

+ Indicates an unnamed work for each +. 

Note that titles are often abbreviated or abridged 

with ... 

Articles, such as “the” may be omitted from titles. 
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PUN-ISHING OUR Sea i eT 
COLLEAGUES E | 


All twenty-five entries have appeared in past issues of NMC. 
In the clue, the first name of the composer comes first and is spelled Ce 


correctly. In the answer, the last name always comes first in the grid, in Pe 


gray, spelled correctly, and is involved in a pun, sometimes unspeakably 


horrendous, but always based on a common phrase or title. 


Numbers after the clue give word lengths in the answer. As examples, 


using artists: 


Clue: Edgar put the super-unleaded in... (5,4) Answer: DegasTank 

Clue: Salvadors favorite Tibetan high holiness (4,4) Answer: DaliLama 

Some first names are common and repeated, but last names are used 
once only. The coincidental vertical alignment of letters other than the 
puzzle theme is random and will not be an aid to solving. 


What Ernest does as an NFL lineman (5,3,6) 

Pulitzer Prize winner George’s good advice (5,2,6) 
Howard’s body parts (6,4) 

La Monte’s 50’s Song regarding youth and naiveté (5,3,7) 
Max’s post-mortem condition (5,6) 

What rhapsodic George pedaled (8,7) 

Joan’s Biblical building, in Genesis Chapter 11 (5,2,5) 


Elliott, with a free rein (6,7) — EEG ) 
NMC publisher Barry's favorite Saturday Night Live bit (5,5) DRE 

Amy's favorite toy at the seashore (5,4) sce Pel = 77 
John’s angry wrestling venue (4,4) 


O CON ODN KR WY FR 


pà 
o 


ia. m 
12. David's Arizona baseball club (12) — 
13. David's car type (5,5) 

14. Why Phillip shouldn't throw stones in his domicile (5,5) 

15. Carl said as he started the foot race, “Tm... (4,3,7) 

16. His dental hygienist told Lukas to... (4,5) 

17. Erik, singing with the Stones, couldn't get no... (12) 

18. Beware, Charles, this spring day! (4,2,5) 

19. The decade when Ned was born (5,8) 

20. Charles’ favorite Tolstoy (8,5) 

21. Lydian theorist George’s classic by Christian Sinding (7,2,6) 

22. John’s favorite munster movie (5,6) 

23. Tan commission (3,4) 

24. Percy's favorite nature magazine for kids (8,4) 


25. Samuel's favorite type of vocal quartet (10) 
John Lampkin ©2008 ¢ JohnLampkin.com 


BOBERO bo 
GG CRIES GOM 
John Lampkin was our sole winner in solving the crossword of our last issue (answer grid to [RIA BOREEE Ohh 
the right). So that gives him a complete monopoly over this page. As mentioned under Errata, an CEN 
we cited one error: 13 DOWN, is not correct when defined as “Finale of Debussy’s Nocturnes.” The pou gamu 
movement is entitled “Fetes,” and it is the second section of the work. This did not deter John in TUIBILIE|TIR|T [PIT 
the least from solving it correctly, and he is therefore entitled to a prize of five optional CDs from TTR [a [Tt lo. 
the collection of CD entrepreneur and sponsor of our Puzzle Page, Jeff James. oy ee 
FIL GIRIA|SIS 
We remind you that the Puzzle Page is open to all, both subscribers and now non-subscribers. raga BNO GROG 
When solved, you may submit the page, or a Xerox, to the address on our masthead page. Post- S| P| wieTR{S| rLleTSs[B/01S. 
mark will determine order of submission in case we receive more than one perfect solution. PIR iMa R|Y{T/O/O/L|1/S|S|olulP 
tjofvje [REE lals | ooun 
Olt [AIN|DO BEHEE 


ANSWER GRID TO LAST ISSUE'S CROSSWORD>> (Tle [no MMT Hi ole s Ms T alo 


Jeff James, proprietor of JamesArts, remains the sponsor of this Puzzle Page. Try your hand and win your choice of CDs from the JamesArts catalog. 
Visit www.jamesarts.com or www.ClassicalCDs.net 
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SOME TIPS FOR ADVERTISERS 


During the year 2007 we had the opportunity to help several present- 
ers draw full houses by advertising their events on our website. This 
conclusion is not based on guesswork but on their own estimates—our 
website is becoming a valuable medium in its own right, especially when 
the element of timing is crucial. In one case, a team of performers, a 
duo, having no personal computer access, was able to draw a substantial 
audience by using that medium on our recommendation. The magazine’s 
issuance was not scheduled to reach readers in time for their concert. In 
other cases, we were able to serve the advertiser even more so by running 
ads on the website that the presenter had the opportunity to check right 
away and ask for adjustments if they decided the ad did not meet their 
exact expectations. 


Without getting into complex explanations, we can offer this formula: 
if you have a forthcoming event, our website is a viable means of an- 
nouncing it, wherever you are; if you have a service or product that you 
want members of the new-music community to become familiar with over 
the long run, then use the magazine, as Bridge Records has done here on 
our back page. Bridge also was the beneficiary of the same ad run on the 
web in full color, and also discounted. So, if you would like to reach thou- 
sands of potential customers, use both the magazine and the website in 
tandem. Right now it’s a great deal. There are so few advertising vehicles 
for new music products and services as it is; we invite you to work with 
us to reach your ready clientele. 


We are also very much in favor of collaborative promotion arrange- 
ments. There is a simple way for you and us to reach readers without 
Spending a dime. Simply feel free to mention NMC on your own web 
pages, house organs or concert programs and we will gladly return the 
favor in our own magazine and or website. www.newmusicon.org 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES... 
remain $18 for two years, $28 for four, $36 for six. Add $3 per year 
thereafter. Overseas orders require a fee for extra postage. Unbroken sub- 
scription renewals afford subscribers a bonus issue per sub term. More 
on the enclosed order form. Remember, you must be a paid subscriber 
to take advantage of the various benefits we offer to readers, from an- 
nouncements of your latest honors and achievements to eligibility to be 
considered for our biennial New Music Champion award. 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION POLICY AGREEMENT 


(1) If you think that the status of your subscription is in error, let us know and, if 
you are right, we will reward you with appropriate compensation in the way of free 
back and/or future issues. A letter, phone call or e-mail message will do. 

(2) It is now an accepted fact that e-mail communication is the medium for 
expediting business and organizational matters. In our case, e-mail allows us to 
speedily acknowledge sub orders, renewals and contributions, as well as to discuss 
subscription payment problems. Your placement on our various e-mail distribution 
lists will assure that you are fully apprised of announcements of interest to all 
subscribers, including job openings, commissions, and various other news items 
that could prove valuable to you. We stress that we no longer guarantee the same 
intimate news services, the same accuracy of account info for those who are not on 
line or who simply prefer not to submit their e-addresses. 

(3) Lifetime subscribers do indeed enjoy such status. In that case you are not 
required to pay for continued receipt of NMC, but any check or PayPal order you 
send us will automatically be processed as a 100% tax-deductible contribution, 
unless you tell us otherwise (e.g., asking that we return the check or naming 
another subscriber). 

(4) To simplify our accounting, we cannot extend subscriptions that are due to 
terminate far in advance of the order date (more than 3 issues ahead). And we 
reserve the right to treat all remittances as contributions, specifically, if they 
are not earmarked. So be sure to look at your status line before renewing your 
subscription. 

(5) We are not responsible for non-delivery if you have moved and did not inform 
us. If you did and we did not act, then Policy Item #1 applies. 


Printed By: Sir Speedy ¢ Wilmington, DE 19805 » 302-654-2498 


ADVERTISING INFORMATION 


Current advertising rates in our printed edition: 


$195 full page (.5 in. margin) 
$145 back cover (7.75 w X 7.5 h) * 
$115 half page (7.5 w X 5.0 h) 
$95 one-third page (5.0 w X 5.0 h) 
$70 quarter page vert. (3.75 w X 5.0 h) + 
$70 quarter page horiz. (5.0 w X 3.5 h) 
$55 sixth page (2.4 w X 5.0 h) 
$45 eighth page (2.4 w X 3.8 h) 
$5 perline (classified) 


+ May involve special requirements. Please inquire 
* The back cover will take up two-thirds of a page, with just 
enough free space for the return address and indicia on our 
new self-mailer. This ad position is without doubt the one that 
will provide maximum exposure, and the self-mailing space 
will in no way interfere with your message. 


[We are also offering a special rate for ads on our 
web site’s URL directory, the new music yellow pages, if they 
are prepared in advance to our banner size specs, 480 X 60. 
Contact Mike Thurlow for further information: 
webmaster@newmusicon.org or any other address indicated in the ad. ] 


ADVERTISERS MUST SUBMIT THEIR ADS “CAMERA-READY” TO SIZE, OR ELECTRONI- 
CALLY, AS 300ppP1 (pots-PER-INCH) GRAYSCALE, NOT COLOR, ın PDF, 
TIF or JPG FORMAT FOR PRINT IN THE MAGAZINE. PLEASE FOLLOW THE SIZES 
SPECIFIED (I.£., HALF-PAGE, QUARTER PAGE, ETC.) ABOVE IN OUR ADVERTISING 
RATES FOR PRINT ADS. 


ADVERTISING ON OUR WEB SPACE: 

We are offering our Fortissimo Media Blitz, with the use of our magazine pages PLUS 
our web pages simultaneously. Pay the regular magazine ad rate above and get a 
space in full color on our web site for the following below market rates. The really 
great advantage of using the web here is that you will be able to keep the web 
space running for 6 months with one opportunity for change. 


Current web ad rates* for our FORTISSIMO MEDIA BLITZ. 
Ad rates for website only: add 50%: 


$40 Banner over each New Music yellow page entry. 
$50 Small button ad (120px X 60px) 
$60 Medium button ad (120px X 90px) 
$90 Button opening to half banner (234px X 60px) 
$160 Button opening to full banner (468px X 60px) 
$200 Button opening to leaderboard (728px X 90px) 
$220 Button opening to skyscraper (120px X 600px) 
$240 Button opening to vertical rectangle (240px X 400px) 


The $40 banner is a special rate for ads on our web site’s URL directory, the new 
music yellow pages, if they are prepared in advance to our banner size specs, 
480 X 60. Contact Mike Thurlow for further information: webmaster@newmusicon.org 
or any other address indicated in the ad.] Orders for Fortissimo Media Blitz 
are being accepted now, ads to run beginning immediately. 

* All rates subject to change. Always check the website 


If you have ad copy or artwork for submission, please let us know in advance by e-mail 
or phone. Do not enclose checks in packages containing CDs or any other matter, as they 
may remain unopened for some time; we receive many packages. Ads are paid for when 
they appear in print and you are satisfied with the results (except when reserving space), 
in which case you must pay in advance. 


Both this publication and its affiliate and conduit, Composers Concordance, are 
supported in part with funds from the New York State Council on the Arts. 


State of the Arts 


New Music Connoisseur has been supported by the. 
New York State Council on the Arts. NMC is also 
supported through interest and dividends from a 
special endowment fund comprised of bonds and 
closed-end mutual funds at a major investment house. 
NMC also receives donations from private individuals 
and revenue from subscribers and advertisers. 
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David Holzman, piano iMusic of 
3 | Roger Sessions: <n RU 
lations | Piano Sonata No. 1 
| Piano Sonata No. 3 
Ralph Shapey: 
Mutations 
Mutations II 


21 Variations 
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David Froom 

Amichai Songs (2006) 
Fantasy Dances (2000) 
Circling (2002) 
Emerson Songs (1996) 
Trio (2002) 

William Sharp 
Christine Schadeberg 
2lst Century Consort 
Christopher Kendall 
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Family Album 

David Starobin, guitar 
Daniel Druckman, 
percussion 

New compositions by 
Poul Ruders, William 
Bland, David Starobin, 
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www.BridgeRecords.com 
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Poul Ruders, Vol 5 
Light Overture (2006) 
Cembal d'Amore, 
First Book (1986) 
Credo (1996) 

Air with Changes (1993), 
The Second 

Nightshade (1991) 
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Polytopia 

Mari Kimura, violin 
Music for Violin and 
Electronics 

Jean-Claude Risset, 
Conlon Nancarrow 

Mari Kimura, Frances 
White, Milica Paranosic, 
Robert Rowe,Tania León 


Steve Lampert 

Music From There 

Steve Lampert with 

Rich Perry, Jamie Baum 
Adam Kolker, John Hebert 
Rick Cutler, Jeff Hirshfield 
Jim Clouse, Sue Lampert 
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